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“Reciprocal Buying 


There has been too much of wrong kinds of competition, and too 
much decline of right kinds of competition, among manufacturers 
producing for the railway market. Those studying post-war problems 
for the railways should, to do an adequate job, include study of these 
two kinds of competition. It will be imperative in the post-war period 
for the railways to improve their service and reduce their costs to the 
utmost. Right kinds of competition among manufacturers will help, 
wrong kinds will hinder. 


A very harmful competitive practice is “reciprocal buying”—use 
hy railways of their purchases to get traffic, and use by manufacturers 
of traffic to influence railway purchases. The Railway Age some years 
ago conducted against this practice a campaign which was very effec- 
tive in some quarters; and the practice declined, but later fully re- 
vived. It is injurious to the railway industry as a whole and to private 
enterprise, because giving to large railway systems an advantage un- 
related to the quality of their service, and to large manufacturers an 
advantage unrelated to the quality and prices of their products. 


In some instances manufacturers selling to the railways have used 
not only their own traffic, but that of other companies. Men having 
no visible connection with large industries have made large incomes 
by using traffic they claim to control to influence railway buying. Do 
men really control thousands of carloads of freight shipped by com- 
panies with which they have no visible connection and which sell 
little or nothing to railways? If not, railways that let their purchases 
be influenced by these men, or manufacturers who pay them for getting 
business from the railways, or both, have been successfully played 
for suckers. If men do control so much traffic of companies with 
which they are not visibly connected, the means by which they control 
it doubtless would interest the Federal Trade Commission, which 
some years ago held such use of traffic an “unfair trade practice” and 
unlawful. 


“Reciprocal buying” reduces incentive for every kind of compe- 
tition which promotes progress in railroading. Why introduce a new 
or improve an old product if, by using your own or somebody else’s 
traffic, you can continue profitably selling the railways your old prod- 
uct? The railways themselves, by using their purchases to influence 
trafic, and allowing traffic to influence their purchases, hinder the 
technological progress in the railroad industry essential to its con- 
tinuance as a successful private enterprise. Because reciprocal buying 
gives manufacturers controlling a large traffic such a great advantage 
over small manufacturers, the tendency of its extensive use to build 
up monopolies for the railways to buy from is plain; and it is obvi- 
ously not to the interest of the railways to have to buy from monopo- 
lies or virtual monopolies. 


It is to the interest of the railway industry as a whole for re- 
ciprocal buying to be suppressed. It can be suppressed only by legis- 
lation or by concerted action of the railways prohibiting their traffic 
and purchasing departments from using it or letting it influence them. 
If there is ever to be such concerted railway action, probably it will 
have to be at a time such as the present when no railway management 
can have any excuse for letting its purchases be used to influence 
traffic, or for letting anybody’s traffic influence its purchases. 














Threat from the Air 


The exposition by President W. A. Patterson of 
United Air Lines of the economic limitations of the air- 
plane as a freight carrier (Railway Age, December 5, 
page 920) has cleared the atmosphere of transportation 
discussion. Unfortunately, the Patterson pronounce- 
ment, despite its soundness, might be taken by railroad 
people as an invitation to complacency in the face of 
dangerous rivalry. Actually, there is plenty for the rail- 
roads to be concerned about in this situation, despite 
Mr. Patterson’s reassuring words. 

By using figures of comparative costs, as Mr. Patter- 
son has done, it would be possible to prove that the 
motor truck could not offer serious competition to 
the railroads; but actual experience belies this con- 
clusion. Why? Because competition with these newer 
agencies of transportation is carried on more in the 
realm of politics than of economics. Not only are the 
trucks aided in expanding beyond the bounds of their 
economic superiority by being provided with roadways 
largely at public expense—but their political ascendency 
over the railroads has given them other advantages, 
enabling them to extend their operations far beyond 
their natural economic limitations. For instance, by 
the loss of traffic to trucks, the railroads have not 
escaped the expense attendant upon catering to this 
traffic. They still have to handle the bulky loads the 
trucks reject. They still have to absorb virtually all 
‘the empty movement which results from long-haul 
truck transportation. They still have to maintain 
“‘stand-by” facilities to care for peak loads and for 
failures of truck service to provide for all contingencies 
which may arise in the traffic area which trucks serve 
on a strictly “pick-and-choose” basis. 

There is no reason to suppose that the airlines will 
not similarly enjoy—as things now stand—political 
favors enabling them to go far beyond their natural 
economic limitations, in competing with the railroads. 
Indeed, some aviation interests are ardently promoting 
the imputation to air transportation of powerful non- 
economic attributes—an effort which can have no other 
goal than procuring for their industry, through politics, 
more than its just deserts. Before us is an adver- 
tisement of a great airline, which features a full-page 
picture of a stalwart and virtuous young man in a 
posture of prayer, and the “copy” consists of a social- 
istic screed written by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

What is such an advertisement but a subtle effort to 
capture for the advertiser some of the affection which 
the reader has set aside for the Almighty, and for 
“social gains?” An advertisement by another airline 


glorifies the wonders of air (you can’t live without it) ; 
and, the next thing the unwary reader knows, he is 
attributing to air transportation the virtues he rightly 
ascribes to the continuance of his breath. These are 
but two examples of thousands which could be cited to 
suggest that competition with air transportation is not 
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likely to be circumscribed by the economic boundaries 
which Mr. Patterson has so candidly described. 

Mr. Patterson admits that the airlines will prove 
strong competitors for passengers and mail—which, ap- 
parently, he believes the railroads can well afford to 
yield. But, to the extent that the airlines capture 
such traffic, are they also going to relieve the railroads 
of all attendant expense? Or are the railroads going to 
have to continue to maintain complete facilities for peak 
loads and “stand-by” service? In short, are the air- 
lines going to “relieve” the railroads of “unprofitable” 
passengers in the same way that trucks have “relieved”’ 
them of allegedly “unprofitable” I.c.l. traffic, namely, 
by taking away the bulk of the revenue but leaving 
most of the expense for the railroads still to defray? 

Rivalry from the air is a far more serious prospect 
than comparative economics suggests because aviation 
is far stronger politically than railroads are. 


More Sabotaging 
of the Railways 


The determination of the New Dealers to sabotage 
the railways is indicated again by the proceeding they 
have started demanding that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission make a reduction of $500 million in freight 
and passenger rates. 

The railways, under private management, with the 
co-operation of shippers, have made an amazingly good 
record in handling a vastly increased traffic. They 
have thus caused disappointment and embarrassment 
to the New Deal enemies of private enterprise who 
hopefully predicted they would break down. They 
have been rewarded, first, by being persistently denied 
equipment and materials which railway management 
and the government’s Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion have agreed they require. Second, the Depart- 
ment of Justice started a widely publicized grand jury 
investigation of railway practices essential, as a prac- 
tical matter, to enabling the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to regulate as required by the Transportation 
Act. Third, the President sent to Congress the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board’s voluminous’ report 
which ignores the unprecedented achievements of rail- 
way efficiency during the last two years and tries to 
demonstrate that private ownership and management 
can not carry on in the post-war period. And now, 
fourth, comes this proceeding by Economic Dictator 
Byrnes and Price Dictator Henderson for a general re- 
duction of railway rates upon the grounds that present 
earnings are not needed and that present rates have a 
tendency to promote inflation. 

The railway labor unions are again demanding ad- 
vances in wages of hundreds of millions annually. The 
advances in rates made last spring were authorized 
because a year ago there had been made advances in 
wages which, due to intervention by the President him- 
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self, exceeded those that had been recommended by a 
board that the President appointed. Can Byrnes and 
Henderson, while demanding a reduction of rates, 
give dependable assurance that there will not again 
be a large advance in wages? 

Railway net earnings before taxes in 1942 will be 
about $2,800 million. Total taxes will be about $1,260 
million, of which about $820 million will be federal in- 
come taxes. Net operating income after taxes will be 
about $1,540 million. If the proposed $500 million 
reduction of freight and passenger rates had been in 
effect in 1942, it would have caused the federal govern- 
ment to get about $260 million less taxes from the 
railways than it will get. This would have made it 
necessary to increase the government debt that much 
more, or to have made individuals and other industries 
pay that much more taxes. 

If the proposed $500 million reduction of rates had 
been in effect, net operating income this year—allow- 
ing for the smaller federal taxes—would have been 
made only $1,300 million, and net income (after both 
fixed charges and taxes) about $880 million—less than 
was earned in 1929 for handling this year a vastly 
greater traffic. 

A reduction of rates of any given amount would be 
preferable to an advance in wages of an equivalent 
amount, because an advance in wages plainly would be 
inflationary. But upon what reasonable ground can 
it be demanded that railway net earnings shall be re- 
duced by either advances of wages or reductions of 
tates when the effects would be curtailing of federal 
taxes needed in carrying on the war and curtailing 
of net income imperatively needed for carrying on 
railway transportation. 

The railway industry suffered terrific losses during 
the depression due to lack of earnings, and consequent 
inability to acquire needed new equipment and other 
facilities, and even to maintain its properties. Its net 
earnings after taxes are still much smaller in propor- 
tion to the traffic it is handling than before the de- 
pression. Its credit was destroyed during the depres- 


sion; and, consequently, it must use, and is using, 


the great bulk of its current net earnings for current 
rehabilitation of its properties essential to enabling it 
to bear the vastly increased war load. It needs to 
continue having these net earnings and to continue us- 
ing them as at present to avoid going into the post-war 
period a debilitated industry that would hinder rather 
than promote the nation’s post-war prosperity. 

The New Dealers, in their recent report on trans- 
portation, forecasted that the railways would be unable 
to carry on as a private industry after the war. Their 
demand for a large reduction of rates is but another 
important evidence of their determination to break 
down the railways during the war, and thus make rail- 
way rehabilitation a necessary part of the New Deal 
program for government “rebuilding of America” after 
the war. 
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Mechanical Manpower 


Reports indicate government plans for the creation 
of armed forces which ultimately will number more 
than nine million men. If these plans are carried out, 
we shall see one in each 14 persons in the total pop- 
ulation of the United States—including men, women 
and children—in some branch of military service. 
Eliminating children under 15 and elderly persons over 
64, this will mean a civilian population of fewer than 
ten for each man in the fighting forces, of which not 
more than five will be men. How large a producing 
population will be required to keep armed forces of 
such gigantic size in the field is a question to which it 
is probable that no one in the United States today can 
give a definite answer. The ratios above, however, are 
significant of the fact that we are undoubtedly going 
to be as short of manpower as we are now of numerous 
critical materials. 

The discussion of manpower problems as they affect 
the maintenance of motive power and rolling stock at 
the sessions sponsored by the Railroad Division at the 
recent annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers was timely and brought forth a 
number of constructive suggestions for action both 
by the railroads and by government. Particularly 
worthy of attention are the six-point program pre- 
sented by F. K. Mitchell, assistant general superin- 
tendent motive power and rolling stock, New York Cen- 
tral, and the report of Dorothy Sells, assistant chief, 
Personnel Section, Office of Defense Transportation, 
on the extent to which British railways have been able 
to alleviate the manpower shortage by the employment 
of women. In brief, Mr. Mitchell recommends: 

(1) Allocation of deferment for regular, helper and 
special apprentices to railroads on the basis of ratios 
set up by a joint committee representing the various 
interests involved; 

(2) State legislation eliminating the inhibition 
against hiring men between the ages of 16 and 18, 
where necessary ; 

(3) Job “freezing” in critical industries, including 
the railroad industry ; 

(4) A management-labor agreement permitting the 
hiring of “temporary” or “emergency” employees and 
settling the seniority status of such employees; 

(5) Prompt provision of trained supervision for 
female employees and adequate facilities for their com- 
fort and toilet needs; 

(6) A continued effort toward further efficiency in 
machinery, methods, devices, work load planning, 
safety, health, training, personnel records, and cooper- 
ation between management, labor, and governmental 
agencies. 

Considering the military program ahead of us, this 
is a minimum program. 

Mr. Mitchell’s paper and other parts of the discus- 
sion at the A. S. M. E. railroad sessions will be dealt 
with at greater length in next week’s issue. 





























































Pennsylvania 4-4-4-4 Locomotives 


Two streamlined passenger units, of T-1 class, were 
designed to handle 880-ton trains at 100 m.p.h. with 
one fuel stop, over 713-mile Harrisburg-Chicago run 








HE entrance into the service of the Pennsylvania, 

[ in the early summer of 1942, of two 4-4-4-4 type 

high-speed streamlined passenger locomotives 
marked the culmination of almost four years of engineer- 
ing effort directed toward the ultimate objective of the 
development of a steam locomotive having service char- 
acteristics similar to the Pennsylvania GG-1 electrics. 

These two locomotives built by The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, known as the T-1 class and bearing road 
numbers 6110-6111 are now being used in mzinline serv- 
ice between Harrisburg, Pa., and Chicago. They are 
designed to cover this territory with only one stop for 
fuel and to have capacity to handle an 880-ton trailing 
load on level tangent track at 100 m. p. h. 

The T-1 Class has the general characteristics of the 
6-4-4-6 locomotive exhibited at. the New York World’s 
Fair, with the important advantage that they can be op- 
erated in any main-line territory of the Pennsylvania. 
The order for these locomotives was placed in July, 
1940, and they were completed in April and May, 
1942. The tractive force of the locomotives is 65,000 Ib. 
plus 13,500 Ib. for the booster with which one of the two 
units is equipped. They have a driving-wheel base of 
25 ft. 4 in. and a total engine and tender wheel base of 
107 ft. O in. 

These locomotives have a nominal capacity equivalent 
to a 4-8-4 but the 4-4-4-4 wheel arrangement permits 
the use of small cylinders with reduced piston loads, 
lighter machinery parts and lower piston speed. While 
the wheel base is long, lateral motion devices on the 
first and third drivers permit 15-deg. curves to be 
traversed. 
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Outstanding features of the design are the steam dis- 
tribution system using poppet valves and the develop- 
ment of a clasp brake on the drivers and the trailer truck 
which embrace the use of flangeless brake shoes and 
which results in the elimination of hitherto objectionable 
unbalanced forces. Coincident with the demand for high 
capacity for long-run operation within definite wheel- 
base limits is the necessity for weight reduction in run- 
ning-gear parts which has been solved by the use of 
alloy steel of special characteristics. 


The Boiler and Appurtenances 


The boiler is the straight top type with a modified 
Belpaire firebox. The overall length is 50 ft. 1%4¢ in. 
and the maximum width over firebox sheets is 9° ft. %¢ 
in. The width at the top of the firebox tapers from 84 in. 
at the back to 92 in. at the front, over the combustion 
chamber. The first course is 8934 in. inside and the 
second course increases from 91¥4 in. to 100 in. outside. 
The firebox is 138 in. long, 96 in. wide and the com- 
bustion chamber is 96 in. long. 

The shell-course ‘sheets are 7% in., 154, in. and 344 
in., and the firebox and combustion chamber sheets vary 
in thickness from 1345 in. to 1%» in. Nickel steel was 
used for the shell, welt strips, top wrappers, back head, 
dome and front tube sheets. 

Flexible staybolts are applied in the breaking zones 
of the firebox, in two boundary rows of the side sheets 
and back head, in the throat sheet, and.in the combustion 
chamber below the crown sheet. Four rows of expan- 
sion stays are used at the front of the combustion 
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chamber. Rigid water-space stays and transverse stays 
for the Belpaire firebox complete the installation. 

The construction of the boiler involved the use of 
welding in several places. The firebox and wrapper 


General Dimensions and Weights of the Penn- 


sylvania T-1 Class Locomotives 


Railroad 


Type of locomotive 
Road class 

Road numbers 
Date built 


Rated tractive force, engine, 85 per cent, Ib. 


Rated tractive force of booster, Ib 
Weights in working order, Ib.: 

On drivers 

On front truck 

On trailing truck 

Total engine 

Tender (fully loaded) 
Wheel bases, ft.-in.: 

Driving 

Rigid 

Engine total 

Engine and tender total 


Driving wheels, diameter outside tires, in.... 
Cylinders, number, diameter and stroke, in.. 


Valve gear, type 
Valves, poppet: : 
Intake, number and diameter, in 
Exhaust, number and diameter, in 
Maximum lift, intake, in 
Maximum lift, exhaust, in 
Cut-off in full gear, per cent 
Boiler: :.; ; 
Steam pressure, lb. per sq.:in 
Diameter, first ring, inside, i 
Firebox length, in... 
Firebox width, in.. 
Combustion chambe 
Circulators, number 
Tubes, number and diameter, 
Flues, number and diameter, i 
Length over tube sheets, ft.-i 
Grate area, sq. ft.. 
Fuel 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
Firebox and comb. chamber 
Firebox, total 
Tubes and flues 
Evaporative, total 
Superheating 
Combined evap. and superheat 
Tender: 


Water capacity, U.S. gal 
Fuel capacity, tons 
Trucks 


Pennsylvania 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 


4-4-4-4 
T-1 
6110—6111 
May, 1942 
Passenger 
65,000 


13,500 
(without booster) (with booster) 
268,200 267,840 


100,200 
128,800 
497,200 
433,000 


25— 4 
18— 5 
$i—11 
107— 0 


80 
4—1934 x 26 
Franklin 
16—5 
16—6 
1 
34 
75 


300 
8934 

138 
96 
96 


5 

184—21%4 
69—5 14 
18—0 


a 
Bituminous coal 


Rectangular U 


41 
eight-wheel 


102,360 
138,200 
508,400 
433,000 


A Driving Wheel Set with Roller Bearings 


sheets are riveted and welded to the mud ring ; the wrap- 
per is seal welded to the back head; the door sheet is 
welded to the firebox side sheets and the crown is welded 
to the side sheets. 

The firebox has five seamless-steel circulators sup- 
porting a brick arch. The vertical legs of the circula- 
tors enter the crown on the center line of the boiler and 
the horizontal legs enter the side sheets in locations 
sloping from back to front. The superheater is the 
Type AS with 138 units of the sine-wave type. Water 
is fed by means of a Sellers Type E injector on the left 
side and a Hancock Type 7-A-2 turbo feedwater heater 
on the right side, each of 13,000 gal. per hour capacity. 
The railroad company’s standard grates, with 15 per 
cent air openings, are used and coal is fed by a Standard 
HT stoker. 

While this locomotive consists of front and rear en- 


The Running Gear, Showing Roller-Bearing Rods and Crossheads 
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gines, it is not of the articulated type. This simplifies 
the steam and exhaust piping to the extent of eliminat- 
ing ball joints. The steam pipes are designed to be free 
of restriction as to capacity. The dry pipe to the header 
is 10% in. diameter inside with 914 in. pipes inside the 
smokebox froni the multiple throttle to a tee in each of 
the outside steam pipes, which are 7 in. These pipes, 
located longitudinally underneath the boiler, connects the 
manifolds at the cylinders, which serve the steam chests 
containing the poppet valves. Expansion joints are lo- 
cated in the pipes between the manifolds. The exhaust 
from the front cylinders passes through ports in the 
saddle to the front part of the double exhaust nozzle 
and companion ports in the front cylinder saddle receive 
the exhaust steam from a central exhaust line from the 
rear cylinders and transmit it to the rear exhaust nozzle. 
From there the steam passes out through a double stack 
with two 19-in. openings. The stack is welded to the 
smokebox. The feedwater heater takes exhaust steam 
from the rear engine unit. 

The front end arrangement is of Pennsylvania standard 
design and is similar to that of the Class S1 locomotive 
No. 6100. 

The Franklin system of steam distribution, applied to 
these locomotives, consists of four major units. These 
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Assembled Firebox and Combustion Chamber, Showing Location of the Circulators 






are the cylinders and related parts, the cam boxes, the 
gear boxes—one for each engine—and the power reverse 
gear. Except for the peculiar problems of application 
with respect to these four-cylinder locomotives, the equip- 
ment is like that used on Pennsylvania locomotive No. 
5399 which was described in detail in previous articles.* 

Each of the four cylinders has a steam chest at each 
end of the barrel and each steam chest contains two 
inlet and two exhaust valves of the horizontal double 
seated type. The exhaust valves are located nearest the 
cylinder barrel. 

The eight valves of each cylinder are operated through 
a cam box located in the space between the steam chests. 
Each cam box contains two cam shafts, each of which 
carries two identical cams. Intermediate levers in the 
cam box with rollers bearing against opposite sides of 
these cams, actuate front and back pairs of inlet and 
exhaust valves. The cam shafts receive their motion 
through cranks and connecting rods from gear boxes 
” * For a description of the O. C. poppet valve gear and its development 
see the Railway ~Age for June .17, 1939, page 1019, “Poppet Valve Gear 
for Steam Locomotives in America.” For the road tests of the poppet 
valve installation on Pennsylvania locomotive 5399 see the article in the 


Railway Age of March 1, 1941, page 375, entitled “Poppet Valves Tested 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad.” For a description of the changes in the 


locomotive and the subsequent tests on the Altoona test plant, see the 
article in the Railway Age of March 8, 1941, page 405, entitled ‘‘Poppet 
Valves Prove Capacity on P. R. R. Test Plant at Altoona.” 
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which are located on the center line of the locomotive. 

The gear box contains the valve motion and reverse 
mechanism consisting of four independent link motions, 
one intake and one exhaust motion for each side of the 
engine. The principle of the valve motion is similar 
to that of a Walschaert gear except that the links are 
not driven from an’ eccentric crank but from the cross- 
head of the opposite side. This motion is imparted by 
a connection to the engine crosshead from each side of 
the gear box. The links are inside the gear box and 
the link “blocks” (rollers in this case) are moved in 
the slot through a mechanism controlled by the power 
reverse gear. 

The reversing mechanism requires but little power. 
Furthermore, all reactions from the link blocks are ab- 
sorbed by reach-rod screws located within the gear box. 
Therefore, power is needed only for reversing, and not 
for holding the gear in a certain cut-off. 

In view of these facts, and to comply with the law, a 
small power reverse gear has been designed to operate 
the operating mechanism. This reverse gear is located 
entirely within the cab and is connected to the gear box 
by rotating connecting shafts equipped with universal 
joints. Expansion joints incorporated in the universal 
joints allow the shafts to expand or to contract in length. 


Air-Operated Reverse Gear 


The power reverse gear is operated by a small air 
motor controlled by a valve and hand lever. An indica- 
tor shows the cut-off positions for forward and back- 
ward gear. The air motor is equipped with a bevel gear 
driving another bevel gear keyed to the reversing screw 
shaft. At the front the screw shaft connects to the re- 
verse connecting shaft leading to the gear box through 
bevel gears and universal joints. 

The above is a general description of the several units 
of the steam distribution system. On these locomotives 
the application of the several units involved some in- 
teresting problems brought about by clearance limitations 
within the running gear. The gear boxes, located on 
the center line of the engine, are located directly ahead 
of or behind the cylinder. In the case of the front en- 
gine the gear box is mounted, in a horizontal position, 
ahead of the front cylinders. The motion of each engine 
crosshead—right and left side—is imparted to a trans- 
verse shaft by links and lever arms and, in turn, to the 
cranks on the gear box by other connecting rods. The 
screw shaft of the gear box receives the rotary motion 
from the reverse gear shaft through a connection at the 
rear end of the gear box. 

The gear box for the rear engine is identical in design 
to that of the front engine gear box but is mounted 
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The Bed, for Both Front and Rear Engines, Is a Single Casting 
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vertically against the back surface of the rear engine 
cylinders. The driving mechanism from engine cross- 
head to gear box is similar in principle though different 
in arrangement due to location problems. The screw 
shaft of this gear box is connected to the rotating shaft 
from the power reverse gear at the top of the box. 


The Running Gear 


The engine bed is a steel casting supplied by General 
Steel Castings Corporation which embraces the four 
cylinders, back heads, cross members, spring equalizer 





The Controls in the Cab Are Readily Accessible 


supports, brake-hanger brackets and various other at- 
tachments, all cast integral. The leading and trailing 
truck frames are also steel castings. The boiler is rigidly 
secured to the front cylinder saddle. At the rear cylin- 
ders and at the firebox lubricated sliding shoes take care 
of expansion and contraction. 

The driving wheels are the Baldwin disc type with 









































flanged tires on all drivers. The Alco lateral motion 
device, allowing 2 in. total lateral play is used on the 
first and third pairs of drivers. The resistance against 
lateral movement at No. 1 wheel is 17 per cent and at 
No. 3 wheel 10 per cent. The wheels are mounted on 
open-hearth carbon-steel axles, hollow bored. Timken 
roller bearings are used on all engine and trailing truck 
and driving wheels. 

The driving axles measure 1114 in. in diameter at the 
roller seat. 

The spring rigging is a continuous equalization system 
for each side of the locomotive from No. 1 driver 
through the trailer truck. The spring hangers have ball 
seats on the end clips and roller pins at the lower ends. 
A coil spring snubber is used back of the rear trailer 
wheels. 

In the design of the revolving and reciprocating parts 


and the lateral rod clearance totaling 1% in., together 
with the normal clearance between rod bores and bear- 
ing cups, allows for adjustment to the 2-in. total lateral 
of the first and third drivers. The lateral at the second 
and fourth drivers is % in. in each direction, or a total 
of % in. 

The arrangement of the driving-wheel roller bearings 
involves the use of a single row of rollers at each end 
of the housing. Special lugs are cast on the bottom of 
these housings to keep the movement of the braking 
parts in proper relation to the lateral movement of the 
wheels and axles. 

The frame shoes on the driver application are the 
bronze insert type by means of which the fore and aft 
clearance of the housing within the pedestals may be 
adjusted by shimming. 

The leading engine truck is the constant-resistance 





Locomotive, with Part of Sheathing Removed While Undergoing Tests, Showing Arrangement of Cylin- 
ders, Steam Pipes, Air Compressors and Air Reservoirs 


weight reduction was a major consideration. To this 
end the pistons, crosshead forgings and the main and 
side rods are of Timken light-weight design and high- 
dynamic steel. Timken roller bearings are also installed 
on the crank pins and crosshead pins. The piston rods 
are hollow-forged, 414 in. diameter. The crossheads are 
the Pennsylvania underhung design operating in .mul- 
tiple-ledge guides. The crank pins are Timken steel 
with hollow bored main pins. The left-hand cranks 
lead, in accordance with Pennsylvania practice. 

Some indication of the influence of the small cylinder 
size on the design of reciprocating parts may be seen in 
the fact that these parts weigh only 1,992 lb. for one 
side of the locomotive—1,041 lb. for the front unit and 
951 Ib. for the rear unit. The weight difference between 
the front and back units is accounted for principally by 
a difference in piston-rod length. 

The main crank-pin arrangement is the first roller- 
bearing application made to a four-coupled engine. This 
application differs from previous crank-pin applications 
in that separate bearings are used under the main and 
side rods. - The main crack pin assembly is so designed 
that the rods may be removed without disturbing the 
assembly of the bearings on the crank pins. All en- 
closures on both main and front crank-pin assemblies are 
held in place by means of snap rings, thereby eliminat- 
ing the use of cap screws or bolts. Both main and side 
rods are mounted on the bearing cups, or outer races 
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type with outside journals and roller bearings and the 
trailing truck is the Delta type, also equipped with roller 
bearings. Both trucks have heat-treated rolled-steel 
wheels 36 in. diameter on the front truck and 42 in. on 
the rear truck. 

An interesting feature of the trailer truck is the re- 
duction of 10 in. in wheel centers as a result of the 
clasp-brake arrangement described elsewhere. _ This, to- 
gether with alloy castings permitting thinner sections, 
resulted in a truck weighing only 30,784 lb. Both trucks 
were furnished by General Steel Castings Corporation. 
The Franklin booster is applied to the rear truck of one 
locomotive and the other locomotive is designed for such 
application. 


Brake Equipment 


In the design of the foundation brake rigging for this 
locomotive, it was necessary to use clasp-brake rigging 
on all units in order to avoid excessive brake-shoe pres- 
sures per square inch of shoe surface. 

On the engine truck this was a comparatively simple 
matter, as a conventional type of clasp brake was readily 
applicable. In the case of the driver brake, however, so 
little space had been provided between the first and 
second, and third and fourth pairs\of drivers that there 
was practically no clearance between treads of adjacent 
wheels at these points, and no room between adjacent 
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Coupler and Connectors at the Rear of the Tender 


wheel treads and rail for the two sets of heads and shoes 
usually located in this space on conventional clasp brake 
designs. Accordingly, it became necessary, at each of 
these close points to locate one head and shoe above the 
center line of the wheel and the adjacent head and shoe 
of the adjoining wheel below the center line, both shoes 
being actuated by a single four-point lever, the middle 
portion of which cleared the outside faces of the drivers. 
Each of these levers was moved, during brake applica- 
tions, by two brake beams, one at the top and the other 
at the bottom, which were then forced in opposite direc- 
tions by two different sets of brake cylinders. The 
levers, shoes, heads, and beams were all supported by 
frame wearing plates above and below the upper brake 
beam. 

Further driver brake complications were necessary be- 
cause of a 1-in. lateral movement, each side of the center 
line, in the first and third pairs of drivers. This re- 


quired guiding members hinged at the top and bottom . 


of the bearing housings to insure that the brake shoes 
followed the wheels in their’lateral movements. It also 
required the use of a.heavy. pull rod with a swiveling 
jaw ; and double-swing suspension of*the transmitting and 
hanger levers at the drivers having lateral movement. 
This last provision introduced additional special con- 
struction in the top and bottom bearings of the four- 
point levers, as it became necessary to mount the beam 
journals in blocks having flat vertical faces but rounded 
top and bottom surfaces, thus allowing swing in a ver- 
tical plane, but not in a horizontal plane. 

_The trailer clasp brake arrangement was somewhat 
simpler, owing.to greater clearance between the adjacent 
Wheels. It was still necessary to hang one of the adja- 
cent head and shoe combinations above the center, but 
It was then possible to apply the scissors type of twin 
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lever, in which pressure at one end of the member applies 
equal pressure to both shoes. 

The locomotive and tender brake equipment is West- 
inghouse HSC of the same type as on the S-1 locomotive 
except that it does not have electro-pneumatic speed 
control. Train air is supplied by two 8%4-in. cross-com- 
pound compressors located at the front end of the frame 
behind the intercooler. The brake equipment is designed’ 
for 95 lb. emergency application. The braking power 
at 50 Ib. cylinder pressure is 60 per cent on both engine 
trucks, 80 per cent on drivers and 120 per cent of 
empty tender weight. The train signal equipment is 
Westinghouse Type C. f 

The mechanical lubrication system consists of four 
Nathan DV-7 lubricators. Two of these are 16-feed 
units, one each for the poppet valves of front and rear 
engines. Eight feeds of each unit are for inlet valve 
stems and the other eight for exhaust valve stems. The 
internal mechanisms of gear and cam boxes operate in 
oil baths. 

The other two mechanical units serve the cylinders, 
guides, booster (on the locomotive so equipped), stoker, 
exhaust-pipe expansion joint, sliding boiler supports, 
journal housing shoes and throttle stem. Alemite fit- 
tings for grease, in‘numerous locations on the chassis, 
complete the lubrication system. 

One of the railroad company’s requirements for these 
locomotives was that they should be able to operate over 
the 713-mile territory between Harrisburg and Chicago 
with only one fuel stop. This is responsible for the 
unusually large fuel capacity of 41 tons. Water is taken 
from track pans while running by means of an air- 





The Front End of the Tender 
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operated water scoop so that the tender tank capacity 
need be only 19,500 gallons. 

The rectangular U tank is mounted on a General Steel 
Castings Corporation cast-steel underframe in which 
provision is made for the stoker engine. The unusually 
large coal capacity necessitates the use of an exception- 
ally long stoker trough and conveyor screw. 

The tender is carried on two General Steel Castings 
eight-wheel trucks. The trucks are equipped with Tim- 
ken roller bearings. 

Barco flexible connections are used between the engine 
and tender. Vapor steam-heat connectors are used at 
the rear of the tender. The tenders are equipped with 
National tight-lock couplers and Waugh draft gear. 





Partial List of Material and Equipment on the 
Pennsylvania T-1 Class Locomotive 


Locomotive bed with cylin- 

ders; engine and _ trailer 

trucks; trailer-truck center- 

ING GEVICS oc ciccccsscces General Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 
Engine-truck and trailer-truck 

wheels; driving tires; trail- 

er springs (one engine) ; 

trailer truck springs; driv- 

ing-wheel centers ........ Standard Steel Works Division of the Bald- 

win Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

Driving-box _ roller bearings; 

engine and trailer-box roll- 


BP ORES hookers peas The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio. ; 
Springs—driving and engine ; 
pion 9 Eepeucdse <a meees American Locomotive Co., Railway Steel 
Spring Div., New York. 
Brake shots ..+:0009%. ...-. American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New 
Yor 


Driver and truck brake; - 
comotive and tender brake 


CQUIDMIERE | coc 508 nc ues American Brake Div., Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Wilmerding, i Sn A 
Train-signal equipment ..... Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
Pa: 


Pistons; piston rods; cross- 
head; connecting rods; 


SPONDS: <n. 6 65 ess ce son ir Ni ca Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
io. 
Sectional piston rings ..... - Locomotive Finished Material Co., Atchi- 
son, Kans. 


Efficiency for Victory 
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Operating valve and _ relay 
valve for air whistle ... >. 
Poppet valve gear; power re- 
WOTRE ORT oe ic. 9's lo ces te 


Cylinder cocks; blow-off cocks 
BOOT BUREN 6 Soo 5 6'sscns oo sige 
Tubes and flues; steam pipes. 
Flexible staybolts .......... 
Mechanical lubricators; lubri- 

cator check vatve; oil dis- 

ie 5 a EN RAMA ep eEB te 
Booster (one locomotive) ... 


Booster control valve ...... 
Alemite fittings—tender and 
ONO oie ce os cae 
Booster steam- and exhaust- 
DINE SIBSOINE oes os geese 
Automatic lubricator mani- 
TONG OPNINS 5 5h 635 ve wae 
Security circulators; brick ar- 
rangement for circulators. . 
Si a eee 
Maltiple “throttle. . ......0s<5% 
Steam-pipe covering ....... 
Turbo feedwater heater ..... 


SETIMENOR OS 0 56655 ock Ste 5-45 0a 
DMMP pe iC A 5 3 acca big 6a S'e niche greta 
PURE ON G4 Sco oes 0'ses ceo 


Pp 1 Rae pe 
So I aap tpiae ears 6% 
Headlight and generator 

MRCS a oa 6. 6:is se ano as 


Cab window sash .......... 
Clear vision cab window .... 
la SOOOES 85. 5 ae tes Rees 
Steel sheet for cab apron ... 
Cab seat cushions Reiesetnie tacos 
Cab signa’s; train control. 
Flexible connections between 

engine and tender; steam- 

heat connections ......... 
Tender: 

| Gia Sa Sa es ear G44 


oS? rene ears 
Roller bearings .......... 
Coupler; coupler carrier; 

coupler release rigging; 


CGHDICT YORE os os 's:0e: 


Drakt wear <..:603% bye sieve 6/6 
Steam-heat connections 





Coale Muffler & Safety Valve Co., Balti- 
more, Md.. 


Viloco Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 


Franklin Railway Supply Co.; Inc., New 
York. 

The Okadee Company, Chicago. 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Flannery Bolt Co., Bridgeviie, Pa. 


Nathan Manufacturing Co., New York. 
Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., New 


Nathan Manufacturing Co., New York. 
The Prime Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York. 
The Okadee Company, Chicago. 


American Arch Co., Inc., New York. 

The Superheater Company, New York. 

American Throttle Co., New York. 

Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chicago. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Locomo- 
tive Equipment Division, Bridgeport. 


Conn. : 
Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Standard Stoker Co., Inc., New York. 
The Standard Locomotive Equipment Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 
Leslie Co., Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Graham- White Sander Corp., Roanoke, Va. 
The Pyle-National Company, Chicago. 
Railway Service & Supply Corp., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
The Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
The Prime Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Morton Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa. 


Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 
General Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, 


a. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jos. T. Ryerson, Inc., Chicago. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
io. 


National Malleable & Steel Castings Co.. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Waugh Equipment Co., New York. 

Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., New York. 





The Cast-Steel Bottom for the Tender 
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Suggests Change in 


Rail Design 


As Result of Investigations 


Seeks to overcome effect of high web 
stresses at point of minimum section 


by inverting and thickening the web 


By Walter B. Leaf, 
Research Technician, D. & R. G. W., Denver, Colo. 


HE appearance on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, early in 1940, of an unusual type of web 
failure in 112-lb. rail resulted in a series of in- 

vestigations and studies of web stresses and rail design 
by that road, and by the Stresses in Track organization 
of the Association of American Railroads,* which have 
pointed definitely toward a solution of the problem. In 
fact, as a result of these studies, the D. & R. G. W. 
has already modified the design of 112-Ib. rail rolled for 
its own use, the new section weighing approximately 115 
lb. per yd. 

The failure experienced on the Rio Grande was a 
horizontal split web, as shown in Fig. 1. It was caused 
by a fatigue crack originating at the outside of the web 
in the decarburized surface and progressing inwardly. 
After the crack had progressed about half way through 
the web, sudden fracture occurred through the remainder 
of the section. Inspection revealed that these horizontal 
web cracks are appearing at various locations on the 
railroad, at intervals of no particular frequency, and on 
tangent as well as on curved track. 

Figure 2 shows another of the fatigue cracks, magna- 





* Report on Stresses in Railroad Track, A. R. E. A., Proc., 1941, Vol. 
42, page 758. 
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Fig. 1—Side Elevation of a Failed 112-Lb. Rail 























fluxed to make it more readily visible. It will be seen 
that while the crack and failure shown in Fig. 1 re- 
mained well up on the web, the one shown in Fig. 2 
extends diagonally from above the center to a point 
nearer the base. Various other web cracks varied in 
position between the head and base, although the major- 
ity were well up in the web. This variance in location 
of the web cracks was explained later in the investiga- 
tion, when it was found that the location of maximum 
web stress is variable with changes in the direction of 
the applied load on the rail. 

After considerable study, the solution appeared to be 
in strengthening the web, and the railroad undertook to 
have this done in future rollings. Without making new 
rolls for a new design, it was found that the best ex- 
pedient would be to trim off the rolls for the 112-lb. 
A. R. E. A. section so that the web would be thickened. 
This change was made, producing a straight web on both 
sides, although it involved an extra mill charge in order 
to secure this special section. Since the adoption of this 
modified design, no failures of the type mentioned have 
occurred in the new rail. However, the solution was 
considered a temporary expedient and the studies were 
continued. 


Cause of Failure Analyzed 


The fatigue cracks usually appeared on the field side 
of the rail, occurring on both the stamp and brand sides. 
Some were found which had traversed through the 
branding or through the stamped letters or numbers; 
others occurred where there were no brand or stamped 
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letters or numbers. In no cases were surface imperfec- 
tions apparent. These cracks could not be found by 
the detector-car method of inspection, so the routine 
method used to locate them was to look for bleeding or 
rusting of the cracked surface in the web portion of the 
rail. In one location, 29 rails of 112-lb. section were 
found to have these web cracks. 

There are four general causes of failures of machine 
parts or structures: Improper metallurgy, improper de- 
sign, improper fabrication and improper handling in 





Fig. 2—Close-Up View of a Fatigue Crack in the Web 
of 112-Lb. Rail 


service. Combinations of these classifications are some- 
times found; hence, in the study of the rail web cracks, 
all possible phases of the four categories were investi- 
gated thoroughly. From a metallurgical standpoint, it 
was found that the physical properties of the rail were 
well above specifications. Micro examination showed 
only the presence of decarburized skin ; no seams, lamina- 
tions, inclusions, or other flaws were detectable. Also, 
there was no evidence of mishandling in service, such 
as tool marks, etc. 

The fatigue cracks were found to originate in the soft 
decarburized skin of the rail, and it seemed certain that 
the decarburized skin was a contributing factor to their 
formation. However, there seems to be no practical 
metallurgical method for eliminating the formation of 
decarburized surfaces during the rolling of rail. 

With the possibility that some condition on the loco- 
motives might have contributed to the development of 
the cracks, this feature was investigated. However, the 
fact that the failures occurred without any particular 
frequency of location discounted defective equipment as 
the cause. Having eliminated these other factors, design 
seemed to be the major culprit, and during the investiga- 
tion, overwhelming evidence was collected to prove this 
a fact. 


Investigation Methods Analyzed 


There are three general methods of studying design 
features. One consists of making strain gage measure- 
ments on the actual part in actual service; another is to 
make observations on models of the part; and the third 
consists of mathematical calculations based on all the 
assumptions that can be made. For a complex shape 
and complicated loading, the mathematical method is 
actually dangerous in the hands of anyone except a 
genius, because an incorrect assumption is bound to lead 
to incorrect results, as will be pointed out in more detail 
later. 

The use of models is an old and reputable method in 
which there are many technics. By far the most ac- 
curate and satisfactory model technic is the photoelastic 
method. This method was used extensively in the Rio 
Grande’s investigations, especially in the earlier stages. 
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The remaining technic, the use of strain gages, is, of 
course, the one method above reproach, since it involves 
the measurement of actual strain in the actual piece under 
actual service conditions. The only drawbacks to this 
method are that the necessary equipment is expensive 
and is complicated to use, and that only one point can 
be investigated at a time with each gage. A combina- 
tion of the strain gage and the photoelastic technics is 
by far the best in point of results obtained and the effort 
necessary. This combination method was used in solv- 
ing the problem of web failures. At the time of the first 
failures, no strain gage equipment was available, al- 
though it was made so at an early date. 


Photoelastic Method Used 


The photoelastic method is simple and exceedingly 
accurate when used properly. One advantage of the 
method lies in the fact that the entire stress distribution 
is seen, whereas with strain gages, only one isolated 
point is measured. Thus, with only strain gages, the 
point of maximum stress may be missed. 

The use of the photoelastic method was, then, the first 
serious attempt made to study the design features of this 
failed rail. After a month of investigation and con- 
sideration, a stress diagram, as shown in Fig. 3, was 
drawn and submitted to the road’s management. Actu- 
ally, the diagram in this figure contains some field data 
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Tension Compression 
Fig. 3—-Stress Diagram, 112-Lb. Rail Section 


obtained by the use of strain gages, but the two heavy 
lines, one solid and the other dotted, were drawn before 
any such measurements were made. These lines are 
labeled ‘“Photoelastic, gage side” and “Photoelastic, out- 
side—load one inch off center.” The remainder of the 
diagram will be explained later. 

It was decided that an eccentric loading of the rail 
head in a more or less vertical direction was the cause 
of sufficiently high web stress to cause the fatigue fail- 
ures. There is something peculiar about the diagram. 
It will be noted that slight tension is predicted at the 
base of the gage side of the web, together with slight 
compression directly opposite. Photoelastic methods 
showed that this should be the case, strange as it 
seemed. However, the field measurements confirmed the 
diagram, as can be seen. Figure 3 shows that compres- 
sion of about 60,000 Ib. per sq. in. is to be expected in 
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Fig. 4—Stress Diagram For Proposed 114-Lb. Rail Section 


Probable maximum stress distribution in proposed 114-Ib. rail. Solid 
lines, gage side. Dash lines, field side. Heavy lines, vertical eccentric 
load. Light lines, lateral load. Rail design formed by inverting 112-Ib. 
web and thickening it 2/16 in. 


the gage side of the web, and a little less than 40,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. tension along the outside. This stress is 
vertical in direction; hence, it would cause a horizontal 
fatigue failure. It will be noted that the point of max- 
imum stress is slightly above the minimum section. 
Now, referring to Fig. 1, it is seen that the actual fail- 
ures occurred at about the height of the maximum stress 
in the diagram. 


Strain Gage Measurements Made 


About the time of these failures, the Engineering di- 
vision of the Association of American Railroads was 
developing a new type of strain gage equipment. This 
equipment was finished and available in May, 1940, and 
was sent to Green River, Utah, to be used for field 
measurements. With this apparatus, only six simul- 
taneous measurements could be made, so the gages had 
to be shifted from point to point in order to make a 
thorough study. Measurements were made on 112-lb. 
rail on both straight track and on a curve of 2 deg. 40 
min. They were also made on 110-Ib. rail, and later on 
131-lb. rail, on straight track and on a 6-deg. curve. In 
one type of gage distribution, the gages were placed 
vertically at the minimum web section on the inside of 
the rail, at 15-in. intervals. In this position, several 
records showed that while some of the gages were in 
compression under a particular wheel, an adjacent gage 
registered tension. They also showed that the various 
wheels of an engine might cause either compression or 
tension at any particular gage location, in amounts vary- 
ing from 20,000 Ib. per sq. in. tension to 65,000 Ib. per 
sq. in. compression. Truly, the web takes a beating. 

Motion pictures of a number of runs were taken to 
show the position of the wheel counterbalances as they 
passed over the gage location; there was no relationship 
between counterbalance position and web stress. Plaster 
casts were made of a number of driver tires to show the 
extent of tread wear. Again, nothing was learned. 

Higher stress was measured in the south rail than in 
the north rail. This was assigned to the vagaries of 
chance, since the road was single track at the test site. 
It may be said in passing that the roadbed was in ex- 
ceilent condition. Measurements were made at a variety 
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of train speeds from 5 to 70 m. p. h., and again no rela- 
tionship with web stress was found. — 

In order further to tie the high web stress to eccen- 
tric loading, a short section of rail in track was ground 
to restrict the head bearing area to the central % in., 
and immediately the stress values fell off to reasonable 
amounts. As a further test in this direction, 1-in-20 
canted tie plates were substituted for the original 1-in- 
40 plates. Since the wheels are coned to a 1-in-20 slope, 
this made for more central bearing on the rail. Again, 
stress values fell off. The final point to clinch the argu- 
ment was the fact that where high compression was 
found on one side of the web, high tension was always 
found on the opposite side, indicating a bending moment. 

The disquieting thing about these measurements was 
the unusual value sometimes found. Upwards of 70,000 
Ib. per sq. in. compression to 25,000 lb. per sq. in. ten- 
sion were not uncommon. These values are well above 
the long-time endurance limit of rail steel, particularly 
so on a specimen with a rough, decarburized surface. 
The only favorable factors found in the investigation 
were that only about one per cent of the locomotive 
wheels caused stress near the maximum, and that as time 
went on, the rail head wore more nearly to the average 
wheel contour, so that the degree of eccentricity of load- 
ing gradually decreased. 


Measurements Point to Cause 


Prior to the discovery on the D. & R. G. W. of the 
particular type of web failures under discussion, it ap- 
pears that no failures of this kind had been reported 
elsewhere. However, such failures have now been found 
on other roads in various sections of the country. If 
wheel loads are light, web stress is also light. By the 
time a million light wheels have passed over the rail, it 
is worn more nearly to the average wheel contour, and 
in the interim, stress values have not been too high. 
However, if a hundred thousand heavy wheels pass over 





Fig. 5—The 
Proposed 
Rail Design. 
Standard 
112-Lb. Rail 
Web Shown 
in Dotted 
Lines 











new rail, it is as yet unworn, and stress values are above 
the short-time endurance limit. This does not mean 
that no failures will take place under lighter wheel loads 
or under less eccentricity of bearing. Such failures are 
now taking place. There is no use trying to overlook 
this fact. And these failures are widespread and fre- 
quent enough that notice is being taken. As soon as 
possible, steps must be taken to change rail web design. 
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Referring again to Fig. 3, the light lines connect vari- 
ous simultaneous strain gage readings at different heights 
on the web as indicated. It is seen that the field values 
follow closely the photoelastic predictions. Where the 
values are low, eccentricity of loading was small. Again, 
these lines show the gage side condition solid and the 
outside condition dotted. The curve noted P = M/S 
shows the theoretical stress distribution for an eight- 
inch length of rail so eccentrically loaded that the max- 
imum compression is equal to that predicted for con- 
tinuous rail. Note that the maximum stress is at the 
height of the minimum section, and that there is no re- 
versal from compression to tension near the bottom. 

Having determined the cause of these failures, it was 
then our problem to determine what to do about it. Any 
change in rail design deviating too far from standard 
practice would necessitate changes in joint bars, frog 
and switch appurtenances, and too many other things 
to handle on short notice. 

One expedient was possible. The web of standard 
112-Ib. rail could be thickened by running a straight line 
between the top and bottom fillets. Thus, standard head- 
free or head contact joint bars could be used and no 
compromise joints would be necessary in joining: up 
standard 112-lb. rail and rail of the new web section. 
Adopting this expedient, the mill where our rail is rolled 
trimmed off a set of rolls to make such a section, which 
increased the thickness at the point of minimum of the 
old 112-Ib. rail from 1%» in. to 34 in. 

Sixty miles of this new rail, weighing 115 Ib. per yd., 
were laid last year. Strain gage readings* were made 
two months after this rail was put in service. The stress 
distribution was about as shown in Fig. 3 for 112-lb. 
Some values around 55,000 Ib. per sq. in. were recorded, 
but this rail was so new and unworn that no wheel had 
contacted it beyond the center of the head. Thus, the 
eccentricity of bearing was much greater on the average 
than in the case of the 112-lb. rail measured previously. 

Web stress measurements} were made by the A. A. R. 
field party on 112-Ib. rail on the Illinois Central. Here, 
the same type of stress distribution was found as re- 
corded on the D. & R. G. W., although the values were 
somewhat lower. The Illinois Central rail was much 
older and the head more worn. Furthermore, the actual 
cant of the rail was about 1 in 25, whereas on the Rio 
Grande, the actual cant was about 1 in 35. 


New Section Proposed 


Seemingly, an air-tight case has been made against 
the present web design of 112-lb. rail. The next ques- 
tion is, “What should the design be?’ The obvious 
answer is to thicken the web at the present points of 
high stress and to reduce the thickness at points of low 
stress. 

To determine the degree of change that should be 
made, all of the higher values from the field readings 
were plotted. It was desired to create a web wherein 
the maximum operating stress would not be more than 
40,000 Ib. per sq. in. It was found that if the web of 
the present 112-lb. section was turned upside down and 
thickened 144 in. throughout, the desired conditions were 
obtained, and the new section weighed 114 lb. per yd. 

After the field measurements were made on the 115-lb. 
rail, a photoelastic model of this section was made and 





* Stress Measurements in the Web of Rail on the D. & R. G. W.-A. R. 


E. A. Bulletin 432, page 23. 


+ Report on Stresses in Railroad Track, A. R. E. A. Proc., 1941, Vol. 
42, page 758. 
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a method of loading was devised to produce a stress 
pattern in the model comparable to the maximum field 
readings. Also, a model of the newly suggested rail 
design, with inverted web, was made and loaded as 


above. The stress diagram and photoelastic pattern of 


Fig. 4 tell the story. The maximum value of compres- 
sion from vertical eccentric loading is 43,000 Ib. per 
sq. } in. 


Lateral Loading Analyzed 


Thus far, nothing has been said of the stress pro- 
duced by lateral loading. It is impossible to know what 
the actual load on the rail is when strain gage readings 
are taken. Here again, the photoelastic method has its 
advantage. Figure 4 has a set of diagrams of probable 
stress distribution under a purely lateral load. They 
seem more peculiar than- the diagrams for vertical load- 
ing since they show a very marked reversal from com- 
pression to tension along each side of the web. It is, 
of course, practically impossible to have a pure lateral 


‘loading in actual practice. 


Designers of present rail will be surprised to see such 
a stress distribution under lateral loading. The present 
112-lb. rail was supposedly designed to withstand high 
lateral action, such as is experienced on curves with the 
train traveling at greater than superelevated speeds. 
Thus, the web was thickened at the base, since the bend- 
ing moment was supposedly greatest at that point. And 
so it would be if the rail were made up of a large number 
of separate short sections. But a continuous rail behaves 
in no way similar to a short section. 

Consider for a moment a short section of rail under a 
vertical eccentric load. The web bends and the head 
moves sideways. If the load is to the right of the 
center of the head, the web has compression on the right 
side and tension on the left, and the head moves to the 
right, rotating slightly. However, lateral stiffness of 
the rail head prevents this movement, and in order to 
put our lateral cross section back into a continuous rail, 
we would have to push the head to the left to have it 
properly lined up. It is this section that causes the 
slight amount of tension in the lower part of the web on 
the loaded side. 

Another condition that influences web stresses very 
greatly is then, the shape of the head. If very narrow, 
its restraining action is ‘slight and the rail acts more 
like a series of short pieces. If very deep, the effect of 
the wheel load is spread over a greater length of web. 
and unit stress is low. 

Considering now the lateral loading, it will be seen 
readily that since the rail head: is rather stiff laterally, 
the effect will be to spread the load over a considerable 
length of the web. And since the rail head has some 
torsional rigidity, it resists a purely lateral movement 
and slight rotation of itself. The tendency, therefore, 
with a lateral load on continuous rail, is to bend the 
web in an S shape. 

As a sidelight on lateral loading, a number of field 
stress measurements were made on tie plates. In order 
to reproduce in a tie plate model the stresses found, it 
was necessary to apply the load 20 deg. outward from the 
vertical. The field tie plate measurements were made 
on tangent track. Previous rail measurements show ed 
that there is more lateral action on tangent rail than on 
curved rail, again an anomaly. The engine weaves from 
side to side on tangent track so that impact occurs, 
whereas on curved track it ustially rides one rail or the 
other, exerting a steady flange pressure. Thus, if the 
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maximum normal lateral action was observed in the tie 
plate measurements, the maximum lateral direction of 
the applied load in service would be 20 deg. outward 
from the vertical. 

In a number of field measurements, arrangements were 
made to determine the extent of the lateral action by 
placing gages horizontally along each side of the rail 
base. Any difference between the strain readings was 
an indication of outward or inward lateral action. Where 
this action was high, web stress was usually moderate 
—never high. 

The record shows that 110-, 112- and 131-lb. rail web 
failures have been experienced, and strain gage readings 
on these rails show that the design is at fault. One of 
the peculiarities of the 112- and 131-lb. designs is that 
the minimum web section is relatively high, being close 
to the point of application of the load. Photoelastic in- 
vestigation, using a three-dimensional model, showed 
that the effect of the wheel load spreads out along the 
web as it goes down.’ Thus, the upper portion carries 
the load on a shorter length than the lower portion, and 
if the web were of uniform thickness from top to bot- 
tom, the unit stress would be greater near the top than 
at the bottom. Obviously, if the minimum section is 
relatively high, the design is faulty. 


Findings Not New 


Somewhat more than 10 years ago, S. Timoshenko 
and B. F. Langer of the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co., made a thorough study of web stress. 
They used strain gages and both photoelastic and mathe- 
matical methods, working with the P. S. 130-Ib. section. 
Their summary, published in the Transactions of the 
A. S. M. E., reads: 

“For the magnitudes of vertical and lateral load found 
in practice, the highest vertical web stress is produced 
by a vertical load applied near one edge of the rail head. 
In most rails, this maximum stress is located in the fillet 
under the head, and the stress in the lower part of the 
web is comparatively low. The vertical web stress pro- 
duced by lateral load is usually not excessive. This 
stress is important because, for the most usual combina- 








tion of high vertical and lateral load—the stresses from 
the two load components are additive, both being com- 
pression. Points brought out by these tests that are of 
value to the rail designer are that a more uniform stress 
distribution can be obtained by thickening the upper part 
of the web at the expense of the lower part, and that 
bringing the wheel load nearer the center of the rail will 
lower the stress in the fillet under the head.” 

In the present work, no high fillet stress was noted 
except in the 115-lb. design. No fillet strain gages were 
available, so this feature was investigated by photo- 
elastic methods only. And in the 115-lb. rail, fillet 
stress was less than web stress in the 112-lb. section. 


Features of Proposed Section 


We now arrive at our destination, the optimum rail 
design. In my opinion, it should be as shown in Fig. 5, 
for a rail weighing around 115 lb. The head and base 
of the present 112-Ib. rail have been retained, since they 
seem adequate. The minimum web section is 74% in., 
2% in. above the base. The upper portion of the web 
is formed by.a 23-in. radius and the lower portion by 
an 8-in. radius. Top and bottom fillets are 5 in. It 
will be necessary to use head-free joint bars with such 
a section since the upper fishing surface is restricted. 

Since high rail web stress is produced by eccentric 
loading, some consideration might be given to changing 
the head contour at the outside in order to increase the 
crown, thus throwing the load nearer the center. For 
curve rail, the present width of head is probably de- 
sirable, to offer additional width for wear. Flange oilers, 
however, should be considered. 

For tangent track and low degree of curvature, a nar- 
rower head would be adequate. With this idea, we run 
into a multiplicity of sections, which is undesirable. On 
the other hand, there are already nearly two dozen dif- 
ferent rail sections in use in main-line tracks. A thor- 
ough study of all the factors involved would probably 
lead to six or eight standard sections, which would fill 
all requirements. The major fault in present rail design 
is in the web. It is of a serious nature. Consideration 
must be given to a better design. 





What promise and wonders the future holds if representa- 
tive democracy can only be saved and free men can continue , 
their upward progress! 

Only, however, under a democracy where freedom and 
opportunity stimulate and reward the initiative and ability 
of each individual according to his merit, can we hope for 
such progress and the highest good to mankind in general. 

All leaders of men must realize these truths. They must 
teach the masses, and must themselves squarely live up to 
the principle, that there should be no harmful conflict be- 
tween capital and labor, but that both are as essential and 
complementary to each other as power to the machine. 

When this ghastly war is over, the problems of peace and 
reconstruction will test the probability of men remaining 
free and the ultimate progress of our nation and its peoples. 
Clear it is, however, that democracy to survive must func- 
tion more efficiently, and capitalism or private enterprise to 
survive must have its merit better understood and appre- 
ciated by the masses. If the creation and distribution of 
wealth prior to the New Deal was sound in principle and 
needs only improvement without radical change, that fact 
must be made clear to the masses. If there be a better 





Public and Labor Relations, the Unsolved Problem 


—From an Address by President J. B. Hill of the L. & N. to the Am. Short Line R. R. Assn. 


democratic method its understanding and adoption cannot 
be too long delayed. 

Railroads under our democracy have in recent years not 
fared so well. Whether this be the results of sins of 
omission or commission, the activities of political dema- 
gogues, new competitive forms of transportation or other 
causes, need not be determined here. Sufficient it is to say 
that their present affluence is temporary and wholly the 
result of war traffic. With the ending of the war, their 
competition promises to be greater and better organized, and 
their problems magnified. Undeniably they have proven 
their necessity and worth during war. They will remain 
also essential in times of peace, whether privately or gov- 
ernmentally owned or operated. 

Railroad managers have done a poor job in selling the 
merits of our industry to the public. We have done even 
worse in our labor relations. Not only must we aspire to 
and deserve a higher place in public opinion but with labor 
leaders and our employees we must try to prove such mu- 
tuality of interest as will sustain us as a private enterprise 
against government ownership and control and in competi- 
tion with strong and rapidly growing adversaries. 
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A.A.R. Electrical Section Reports 


No meeting held by Engineering Division 
but reports on vital subjects are released 


conservation of electrodes, protective lighting 

with particular reference to the lighting of 
bridges, and suggested means of safely overloading trans- 
formers are three subjects of special interest in the 1942 
report of the Electrical Section, Engineering Division, 
Association of American Railroads. No convention was 
held but brief reports were printed on subjects of vital 
interest in the present emergency. 


W caiser G equipment developments and notes on 


Electric Welding 


Comments on welding equipment and its use include 
the following conclusions and suggestions. 

Improvements in welding electrodes have largely off- 
set the advantages originally claimed for the 180-cycle 
a.c. welder equipment. Rectifier-type welders produced 
to date are of limited capacity and their use is restricted 
to the welding of thin sections with welding electrodes 
of % in. diameter or less. Manufacturers claim that 
this type of welder is superior to others for welding of 
light gage material. 

Direct-current welders, driven by synchronous motors, 
have been introduced to overcome the low efficiency and 
low power factor inherent to the induction motor at 
low loads. Such motors have the disadvantage of re- 
quiring a double winding with its consequent repair 
troubles, and it is important that full voltage be main- 
tained at the motor terminals. Relative merits of a.c. 
vs. d.c. welders are summed up with the statement that 
any choice depends upon economics and the type of work 
to be performed. Nearly all a.c. welders are now being 
manufactured with a capacitor across the transformer 
primary to improve their inherently low power factor. 
A.c. transformer type welders can be successfully oper- 
ated in parallel to obtain increased current for one arc, 
but when this is done care must be exercised to open all 
primary circuits to avoid feedback through the secondary. 
Under the title “Control of Welding Equipment,” atten- 
tion is called to a saturable reactor control for a rectifier 
type welder, which permits very smooth and accurate 
control of the welding current, an attribute essential to 
the welding of thin gage material. 

A.c. welder control can be divided into three forms: 
(1) Movable core reactor; (2) movable coil reactor, 
and (3) switches and tap changers to change connec- 
tions on the transformers or reactor windings. The 
movable core reactor permits an infinite number of cur- 
rent settings and is adaptable to welders of medium and 
high current ratings. Its inherent tendency to produce 
noise has been overcome to a great extent by the use 
of resilient supports. The movable coil control allows 
an infinite number of settings but has the disadvantage 
of having a mechanically weak coil. The switch type 
control has no large movable parts but requires heavy 
switching connections to carry large currents. 

Suggested means of conserving electrodes to conform 
with the general needs of material conservation are, as 
follows: 
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(1) Use electrodes down to the smallest practical 
stub ends. With shielded-arc electrodes this calls for 
use down to the tapered portion of the coating. Grip- 
ping the electrode in the holder at the extreme end of 
the bare portion will help. 

(2) Provide a handy container in which to deposit 
stub ends. Pick up promptly electrodes or stub ends 
which accidentally fall to the ground. 

(3) Use the stub ends. For down hand build-up work 
the preferable method is to lay stub ends on the work 
along the bead and melt them in with the arc. The 
heat should be sufficient to float to the surface as slag 
all shielded coating from the stubs. 

(4) Use correct values of current to prevent spatter. 
Losses from this source may range from 3 to 15 per 
cent. Proper selection of this factor may in some cases 
effect a saving of 10 per cent or more. 

(5) Learn and use the correct arc length, angle of 
electrode with the work, and rate of travel for the par- 
ticular job. Irregular and unsymmetrical beads can 
cause preventable losses much greater than 10 per cent. 

(6) Restrict deposited metal to the requirements. 
Omit the “extra for good measure.” 

(7) Use methods which take minimum electrode ma- 
terial. Work in scrap plates and parts as strengthening 
members to avoid heavy deposits of weld metal. 

(8) Fit all joints properly before welding. 

(9) Position the work where possible. 

(10) Store material in a manner that will insure 
against damage. Protect the shielded coating from 
damage while handling. Avoid bending of electrodes 
whenever possible. Protect electrodes from contamina- 
tion with dirt and grease. 

(11) Protect electrodes from moisture. If electrodes 
have accidentally become damp, dry them carefully. 

(12) On non-ferrous welds requiring machining, save 
the cuttings and work them in on down-hand build-up 
work. Chips may also be melted and poured into rod 
form for re-use 

The report is signed by: C. A. Williamson (Chair- 
man), S. J. Fairbanks, F. A. Linn, J. C. McElree and 
R. P. Winton (Vice- -Chairman). 


Protective Lighting 


A major part of the report on Illumination describes 
the general requirements of protective lighting and con- 
cludes with specific recommendations for the lighting of 
bridges. 

These recommendations follow: 

(1) Lighting alone is of little value as a preventive 
of sabotage. 

(2) Guards, alone, are at a minimum of efficiency in 
the absence of light. 

(3) A combination of light and guards make an effec- 
tive weapon against sabotage, its effectiveness being in 
proportion to the amount of light and the number of 
guards and their armament. 

(4) In general, stationary guards, who may be 
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afforded some measure of protection and concealment, 
are preferable to patrolmen who are more readily sub- 
ject to attack. At very critical points, guards should 
operate in groups of not less than two. 

(5) Fenced areas are most readily guarded. The 
ground adjacent to both sides of the fence should be 
sufficiently illuminated to enable guards to observe ac- 
tivities in that zone. Lighting units should be so placed 
that no dense shadows will be cast by the fence. 

(6) Lighting units should be of such type and so 
disposed that there will be no glare in the direction of 
the guard to interfere with his vision. The guard’s sta- 
tion with respect to the lights has a considerable bear- 
ing in this matter. 

(7) In the case of fences of great length, it will usu- 
ally be found that a series system of lighting is most 
economical in both expense and the use of critical mate- 
rials. 

(8) The illumination of areas around unfenced plants 
may be most readily accomplished by the use of flood- 
lights mounted on buildings or poles, and so placed that 
the guards will be looking in the direction in which the 
light is projected, to avoid glare. This system has the 
advantage of producing a glare in the eyes of potential 
intruders, thus hampering their observations and move- 
ments. 

The dark areas around and between buildings should 
be dispelled by supplemental lighting. Floodlights may 
not be acceptable in built-up areas. where annoyance to 
occupants of adjacent property must be kept to a min- 
imum, in which case suitable bracket lights mounted on 
buildings or poles may be employed. 

(9) It is impossible to light railroad yards in such 
manner as to eliminate all deep shadows and places of 
concealment. Therefore, in addition to the general il- 
lumination usually provided, the adjacent terrain should 
be well lighted so that guards may observe the approach 
of prowlers. 

(10) Gateways and entrances to plants or yards 
should be well lighted so that guards may quickly and 
positively identify all persons and inspect all vehicles 
and material entering the plant. 

(11) Lighting of Bridges. The severest damage to a 
bridge may generally be accomplished by destroying piers 
or other substructures; hence, these parts should be 
adequately lighted for protective purposes.. This may 
be done by placing two floodlights on each pier, one on 
each side at or near the top and under the longitudinal 
center line of the superstructure. These lights should be 
of the wide-angle type, the axis of the beam being trained 
on the next pier, thus illuminating not only the pier but 
a considerable zone on éach side of the bridge, and 
enabling guards to observe all activities, if any, under 
or near the bridge. This position of the lights pro- 
tects the guards from glare, and insures maximum 
perception. 

Drawbridges or other types which must be opened 
for navigation should have an adequate number of lights 
bearing on critical operating points, following, however, 
the same plan as for piers. ; 

Stone arch bridges may be lighted by suspending a 
high wattage lamp, with or without reflector, at the 
crown of each arch, midway between the sides of the 
bridge. 

The superstructure may be lighted by means of pendent 
units having deep bowl reflectors. It is an advantage to 
have a higher level of illumination at each end of the 
bridge so that activities on the bridge may be seen in 
silhouette. 
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The cable anchorages of suspension bridges should be 
well lighted and guarded. 

Facilities should be provided for quick blackout of all 
lighting in case of need. 

The report is signed by: E. R. Ale (Chairman) ; D. 
M. Burckett, W. F. Freutel, J. E. Gardner, G. T. John- 
son, S. D. Kutner, R. J. Needham, G. L. Sealey, C. P. 
Trueax and L. S. Billau (Vice Chairman). 


Overload Capacity of Transformers 


The report of Committee 11 on Design of Indoor and 
Outdoor Substations has given special attention to means 
of increasing the overload capacity of transformers, and 
offers instructions for the inspection and maintenance 
of transformers as a means of avoiding failures in the 
face of extreme difficulty of replacement. In general, 
transformers are able to carry heavier loads than their 
nameplates specify. This is a known fact, but how to 
utilize this latent capacity with safety has been a prob- 
lem. 

Rating standards recognize a maximum hottest-spot 
temperature in the windings for conventional 55-deg, C. 
rise transformers. The following hot-spot temperature 
limits as set in the operating guide in the ASA standard 
for transformers serve as a basis for determining the 
safe loads that transformers can carry. 


Recurring Daily in Any 24-Hour Period . 
(2 Hours) (8 Hours) (24 Hours) 


110 deg. C. 105 deg. C. 95 deg. C. 
Emergencies Occurring Infrequently 

(2 Hours) Hours) (24 Hours) 

115 deg. C. 110 deg. C. 105 deg. C. 


A hot-spot temperature of 120 deg. C. should not be 
exceeded for insulation composed of organic material as 
damage may occur above this value. The temperature 
of the oil in which the transformer is immersed should 
not exceed 90 deg. C. 

The following factors should be considered in deter- 
mining the spare capacity in a transformer. 

Generally, the length of time that a transformer can 
carry a given load is fixed by the insulation used. The 
rate of deterioration of both oil and solid insulation is 
a function of time and temperature. The higher the 
temperature and the longer the time the more rapid is 
the rate of deterioration. If oxygen is kept from con- 
tact with the oil, deterioration is greatly retarded. 

The length of time required for a transformer to reach 
a final temperature when load is applied is dependent 
on the heat storage capacities of the oil, insulation, steel 
and copper all of which vary according to the design of 
the transformer. This is known as the “time constant,” 
and the longer the time constant, the greater is the short- 
time overload capacity. The more the temperature of 
the oil, steel and insulation lags behind the copper tem- 
perature, the greater is the tendency to keep the copper 
cool. 

Considering a predetermined limit of copper tempera- 
ture, the smaller the temperature differential between the 
copper and oil after the transformer has reached a con- 
stant temperature at full load, the greater will be the 
short-time overload capacity. 

Overload capacity depends in part on whether the day 
is cold or warm. At lower temperatures heat is dis- 
sipated more rapidly to the air from the transformer case 
or coolers. 

It is usual to allow one per cent increase in rating 
for each degree C. that the average daily ambient tem- 
perature falls below 30 deg. C. for self-cooled and 25 
deg. C. for water-cooled transformers. Conversely, load 
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should be reduced 2 per cent for each degree the cooling 
medium is above 40 deg. C. 

Transformers operated by a known copper tempera- 
ture can carry short-time overloads of 200 and 300 per 
cent of full load. This permits the installation of trans- 
formers rated at the normal average load and using the 
inherent overload capacity to carry the peak load. 

Various means of increasing the capacity of trans- 

. formers consists of using forced oil circulation, forced 
air cooling, water spray cooling, and sun shields or the 
painting of transformers to reflect sun’s rays. Overall 
capacities can also be increased by correcting load factor 
or power factor. 

Although transformers require less care and attention 
than other kinds of electrical power apparatus, there is 
no reason for neglecting them. A regular program of 
inspection should be established, and then conditions 
under which a transformer operates will determine to 
some extent the frequency with which it should be in- 
spected. Some companies make a practice of inspecting 
large transformers each year and smaller distribution 
transformers every five years. In the case of large units 
this inspection entails checking ground resistance, cir- 
culating current and all connections such as interior 
needs, bushings, etc. The oil is given a complete test 
and filtered if necessary. A record chart of Megger 
tests of the windings may also be kept. 

In the case of smaller distribution transformers the 
inspection should determine if the ground connections 
are intact and protective equipment in good order, if 
there are cracked bushings, dirty leads or indications 
that there has been a loss of oil. Unusual noises or high 
temperatures of the transformer, considering the load 
carried, should be investigated at once. The condition 
of the oil is of primary importance in oil-filled trans- 
formers. Principal causes of its deterioration are water 
and oxidation. A fraction of a teaspoon of water in a 
barrel of oil will make it necessary to treat the oil. Oil 
of normal dryness should test 22 kv. or higher in the 
standard test cup and in large transformers it should not 
be permitted to go below 20 kv. with a .1 gap. 

The report is signed by: H. E. Preston (Chairman), 
H. F. Brown, Norman Litchfield, S. R. Negley, H. W. 
Pinkerton, H. P. Wright and E. H. Brown (Vice-Chair- 
man). 


Other Committee Reports 


Other committees reporting include the Committee of 
Direction, Committee on Power Supply, Committee on 
Standardization of Apparatus and Materials, and the 
Committee on Track and Third Rail Bonds. 

The work of the Power Supply Committee consists 
for the most part of the preparation of a power con- 
tract, i. e., form of agreement for purchase of electrical 
energy for “other than traction purposes.” The Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Apparatus and Materials 
is preparing an emergency alternate for friction tape 
specifications which will bring them into alinement with 
emergency alternate federal specifications. Specifications 
for rubber insulated wires and cables have been revised 


to take into account certain recommendations of the - 


manufacturers and to incorporate the types of rubber 
insulations and jackets permitted under WPB Order 
M-15-b-1. 

The report of the Committee on Track and Third 
Rail Bonds consists essentially of specifications for 
welded type rail head bonds and track connectors for 
carrying return propulsion current. 
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September Deliveries 


Down 18 Per Cent 


LASS I railroads received approximately $96,194,- 
C 000 of materials and fuel, exclusive of new equip- 
ment, in September, including $62,656,000 of 
materials and $33,538,000 of fuel, on the basis of in- 
complete reports received by Railway Age. 

Materials, exclusive of fuel, received during the month 
reflected a continuation of the decline in the materials 
made available to the carriers since March—the total 
being 5 per cent less than in August, 2 per cent less than 
in July, 11 per cent less than in June, 15 per cent less 
than in May and 21 per cent less than in March when 
deliveries totalled $79,509,000; the indicated total for 
September reflected a decline of 18 per cent from the 
corresponding deliveries of material in September, 1941, 
and was the third consecutive month that receipts this 
vear were less than the corresponding receipts in the 
same months of the previous year. 

The September figures brought deliveries of materials 
and fuel, exclusive of new equipment, during the first 
9 months of the year to $944,271,000, of which $638,- 
141,000 was materials and $306,130,000 was fuel. This 
was 8 per cent more materials and 22 per cent more 
fuel than the railroads received in the first 9 months of 
1941; and 45 per cent more materials and 54 per cent 
more fuel—unadjusted for prices—than the railroads 
received in the first 9 months of 1940. Included in the 
materials received during the first 9 months of this year 
was approximately $35,055,000 of rail and $53,522,000 
of cross ties, reflecting a 20 per cent decline in rail de- 
liveries and a 45 per cent increase in cross tie deliveries 
from the totals for the first 9 months of 1941. 

Inventories at the end of September of this year, 
valued at $522,560,019 in the aggregate, including $54,- 
743,000 of fuel, $20,183,000 of new and second hand 
rail, $56,009,000 of cross ties, $380,373,000 of other 
materials (including standby materials) and $11,252,000 
of scrap for reclamation and sale, indicated practically 
no change from inventories of fuel, rail and other ma- 
terials at the ends of July and of August, but a smaller 
stock of cross ties by approximately $5,000,000, or 8 per 
cent, than on August 31, and 12 per cent fewer cross 
ties than the railroads had at the end of June. The in- 
ventory of materials, exclusive of fuel, rail, cross ties 
and scrap, on September 30 was approximately 27 per 
cent larger than on September 30, 1941,°and approxi- 
mately 76 per cent larger than on September 30, 1940— 
again without making adjustments for differences in 
material costs. 





Co-operate or Be Coerced 


“Personal freedom under a democratic form 
of civil order will in the long run depend upon 
two principles united in one idea—SELF-HELP 
BY CO-OPERATION; the more we permit State 
aid to substitute itself for self-help, and com- 
pulsion for co-operation, the more certainly 
we are erecting the Omnipotent State—the 
mortal enemy of human freedom.”—Thomas F. 
W oodlock in the Wall Street Journal. 
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Railroads-in-War News 











WPB Asks for 415 
More Miles of Line 


An examiner must look into 
each case and tell ODT if 
line is useful to war 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
announced December 5 that it has been 
requested by the War Production Board to 
certify whether or not certain additional 
railroad lines are essential to war transpor- 
tation. The lines already under ODT con- 
sideration were listed in Railway Age of 
November 21, page 855. Under the pro- 
cedure now in effect, Examiner Ralph H. 
Jewell will investigate the conditions un- 
der which each line is operated, then rec- 
ommend to ODT Director Eastman what 
certification should be made to the WPB. 
After Mr. Jewell’s recommendation is made 
public, interested parties have two weeks 
within which to file protests or comments 
before final action is taken. 

Lines included in the latest WPB re- 
quest for certification are: Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Monticello, 
Iowa, to Worthington, 12.5 miles; Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, Leadville, Colo., 
to Ibex, 8.97 miles, Gunnison, Colo., to 
Montrose, 51.12 miles, and Durango, Colo., 
to Silverton, 50 miles; Southern, Florence, 
Ala., to Sheffield, 6.28 miles, Forrestville, 
Ga., to Gadsden, Ala., 50 miles, Norala, 
Ala., to Tuscumbia 2.6 miles, and Demop- 
olis, Ala., to McDowell, 3.06 miles; Penn- 
sylvania-Reading Seashore Lines, Sea Isle 
City, N. J., to Ocean City, 6 miles; Clinch- 
field, Carbo, Va., to Wilder, 8.4 miles; 
Rock Island Southern, Gilchrist, Ill, to 
Monmouth, 21.8 miles; Midland Continen- 
tal, Frazier, N. D., to Jamestown, 27.4 
miles; Chesapeake & Ohio, Glen Junction, 
W. Va., to Flat, 15.04 miles. 

Also listed were the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, Union City, Tenn., to 
Hickman, Ky., 17.3 miles; Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, Mt. Ayer, Iowa, to Al- 
bany Junction, Mo., 4.3 miles, and Des 
Moines, Iowa, to Osceola, 57 miles; New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, Milford, 
Mass., to Hopkinton, 6.64 miles; Ft. Smith, 
Subiaco & Rock Island, Paris, Ark., to 
Scranton, 13.6 miles; and Baltimore & 
Ohio, Sinnemahoning, Pa., to Burrows, in- 
cluding a branch from Wharton, Pa., to 
Austin, altogether 53 miles. 

Continued active interest on the part of 
some members of Congress in the activi- 
ties of the WPB and other government 
agencies in requisitioning rail lines was in- 
dicated by the appearance of representa- 
tives of the War Department and the WPB 
before a Senate interstate commerce sub- 
committee of which Senators Reed of Kan- 
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sas and Johnson of Colorado are the most 
active members. On December 3 Senator 
Millikin, Republican, of Colorado, appeared 
before this committee to protest against 
what he termed arbitrary and senseless pol- 
icies which were resulting in administrative 
acts contrary to the wishes of Congress. 
He appealed for the adoption of procedure 
in cases of proposed rail requisitions which 
would require investigators to visit the sec- 
tions served by the lines under study be- 
fore recommendations are made as to their 
essential character for war transportation. 

In the course of questioning by Senator 
Johnson on the same day, Major E. T. 
Butler stated that he was authorized to say 
for the War Department that Army re- 
quirements for rail for the year 1943 would 
not go beyond those already submitted to 
the WPB Transportation Equipment Divi- 
sion and given to the committee, amounting 
to somewhat more than 7,000,000 ft. An- 
swering questions asked by Senator Reed, 
he explained to the committee some of the 
reasons for variations in the figures for 
rail requirements which had been derived 
trom different sources, and indicated that 
these requirements could be met to a large 
extent by use of relay rail now reported 
to be available to the WPB. 

At another session of the committee 
ODT Director Joseph B. Eastman stated 
that the ODT would discontinue its pres- 
ent procedure of certifying to the WPB 
whether or not lines are essential to war 
transportation, and recommend that normal 
I. C. C. abandonment procedures be fol- 
lowed, as soon as it was demonstrated that 
military necessity no longer requires this 
emergency treatment. He added, however, 
that certain cases would still require that 
the ODT certification be issued, where the 
WPB considers that the military require- 
ments are too urgent to await I. C. C. pro- 
cedure—which, he pointed out, has been 
materially expedited to meet the current 
situation—and where it appears that com- 
petitive or legal conditions deter railroads 
from applying to the I. C. C. for authority 
to abandon certain lines. The ODT is en- 
gaged in a survey of such situations, he 
added, and may recommend that certain 
abandonments be accomplished through re- 
quisitioning where competing branch lines 
or other non-essential facilities are involved, 
even though the railroad makes no such 
application. 

Further questioning by committee mem- 
bers brought statements from WPB rep- 
resentatives that the WPB has no imme- 
diate plans for actual requisition of all the 
lines which the ODT certifies as not es- 
sential to war transportation, but is having 
such recommendations made in advance of 
its actual requirements so that it will be in 
position to act promptly to requisition such 
lines if and when need for them does de- 
velop. 


Rail Manpower 
Needs Discussed 
A. S. M. E. railroad division 


devotes two sessions 
to this problem 


Following up its consideration of mate- 
rial conservation at a meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio, last June, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Railroad division, 
devoted practically the entire program of 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on December 3 to discussing 
“Planned Conservation of Mechanical Man- 
power.” The meeting was presided over 
by Chairman D. S. Ellis, chief mechanical 
officer, Chesapeake & Ohio, who made a 
brief opening address and then introduced 
the principal speaker, F. K. Mitchell, as- 
sistant general superintendent motive pow- 
er and rolling stock, New York Central. 
Mr. Mitchell's paper constituted an in- 
formative discussion of the subject of rail- 
way manpower needs under present condi- 
tions and advanced six specific suggestions 
of steps which will probably have to be 
taken to meet these needs both on the New 
York Central and on railroads nationally. 

Other speakers during the morning ses- 
sion included Otto S. Beyer, director, Di- 
vision of Transport Personnel, O. D. T., 
who discussed labor utilization in a man- 
power conservation program; and Col. J. 
L. Walsh, chairman War Production Com- 
mittee, A. S. M. E., who presented a short 
inspirational address emphasizing the vital 
relation of efficient transportation to the 
war effort. 

The afternoon session was begun with 
the presentation by title of a paper on 
“Stress Analysis of Passenger Car Trucks” 
by J. C. Travilla and-W. E. Burdick, chief 
mechanical engineer and engineer, respec- 
tively, General Steel Castings Corporation. 
Following this action, an unusual feature 
of the program was the broadcasting from 
London of a 15-minute address by Miss 
Dorothy Sells, assistant director, Division 
of Transport Personnel, ODT. This mes- 
sage, transmitted through the courtesy of 
the British Broadcasting Company, referred 
to the important work which over 100,000 
women are doing on Britain’s railways and 
described some of the conditions which 
must be met for the successful introduction 
of women into railway service. 

Paul V. McNutt, chairman, War Man- 
power Commission, said that the commis- 
sion has placed transportation on the “must” 
list, as regards providing the manpower 
essential for the operation and mainte- 
nance of railway equipment. He empha- 
sized, however, that deferment is not ex- 
emption, as regards railway employees sub- 
ject to military service, and it is a patriotic 
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duty of railroads to make every possible 
effort to secure replacements for these men 
from the ranks of those who are older, 
from women or from minority groups such 
as negroes and others not previously em- 
ployed. Mr. McNutt said the present and 
prospective demand for manpower is so 
great that men must now be employed, part 
or full time, for what they can do and not 
be rejected on account of their respective 
limitations. 

Past-president Hanley of the A. S. M. E. 
introduced Dean A. A. Potter, Purdue Uni- 
versity, who emphasized the importance of 
technicians to transportation and the war 
effort and said that the most critical rare 
material at present is engineers who can 
design, build and use both civilian and war 
materials including transportation equip- 
ment. He said that the normal output of 
12,000 to 15,000 technical graduates a year 
is not enough to meet present requirements 
and unless more young men are encour- 
aged to enter and remain in engineering 
schools, there will be only a handful of 
graduates three or four years from now. 

C. E. Brinley, president, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, described briefly the train- 
ing of production personnel in the Baldwin 
plant. Brig. Gen. J. S. Hatcher, U. S. A., 
showed how the straight-line method cf 
shop production is applied to the training 
of army ordnance forces, both officers and 
men. Andrew Stephenson, director, Trans- 
portation Equipment Branch, WPB, elabo- 
rated on the equipment construction pro 
gram recently authorized for the first half 
of 1943 and said that the board fully ap- 
preciates that both car and tractive power 
requirements must be met if the war ef- 
fort is not to become bogged down. He 
said the board is not attempting to stand- 
ardize locomotives, but, in the interest of 
efficient production, particularly as relates 
to material requirements, both locomotives 
and cars must be confined to a limited 
number of designs. 

E. R. Battley, chief of motive power, Ca- 
nadian National, described briefly the im- 
portant part played by this railroad in the 
Canadian war effort and indicated that 
women are being used to an increasing ex~ 
tent in mechanical work. E. P. Gange- 
were, superintendent of motive power, 
Reading, referred to the possibility of 
transferring railroad maintenance work to 
outlying districts where more men may be 
available. He said that women work more 
satisfactorily than men on car cleaning 
operations, particularly on car interiors. 
Mr. Ellis introduced the new chairman of 
the Railroad division, J. R. Jackson, engi- 
neer of tests, Missouri Pacific, and the 
meeting adjourned. 


Oil-Rate Increases Withdrawn 


Railroads have withdrawn from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission suspended 
tariffs wherein they were proposing certain 
increases in the emergency rates on petro- 
leum and petroleum products from points 
in Central, Southern, Southeastern, and 
Western Trunk Line territories to Atlantic 
seaboard territory. And for this they have 
won commendation from Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson, who described the 
carriers’ action as “in keeping with the 
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program of the federal government to sta- 
bilize the cost of living.” 

Mr. Henderson, who noted that OPA 
protested the higher rates, also expressed 
his general hope that the railroads will 
hereafter “find it possible to avoid in- 
creases in rates not absolutely necessary 
to their continued operation.” The with- 
drawn tariffs proposed what the railroads 
called “moderate increases in the existing 
depressed rates on crude and fuel oil.” 
They were suspended by the commission 
from November 15 until June 15, 1945, the 
proceeding being docketed as I. & S. No. 
5162. 


Cars for Handling Christmas Mail 


Among measures taken to meet holiday 
mail problem has been the re-equipping by 
the railroads of about 500 steel freight cars 
to put them in condition to handle mail on 
fast trains, according to a December 9 
statement from the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The statement warns, however, that 
“last year it took more than 21,900 cars to 
handle the rush, and now the railroads 
are using their extra equipment to trans- 
port war materials and personnel.” Thus, 
“the Christmas rush must be spread over 
a longer period so that available equip- 
ment can be used longer, if deliveries are 
to be made on time.” 


N. Y. C. Releases More Rail 


During the first 10 months of the year, 
the New York Central released enough 
used rail to lay 716 miles of tracks. New 
rail laid in main line tracks, abandonment 
of operations on little-used branch lines 
and the removal of industrial side tracks 
produced 93,801 tons of rails. About half 
of this was suitable for re-use in laying 
tracks to.serve war industry plants, army 
camps and storage depots, ship yards and 
other war projects; while 41 per cent was 
reroller rail, which will be processed for 
other use. ‘The remainder constitutes a 
small part of the total of 406,962,000 Ib. 
of metal scrap, chiefly iron and steel, col- 
lected on the New York Central during the 
10 months. 


Railroads Are Moving Two Million 
Soldiers a Month 


The railroads of the United States are 
moving about two million soldiers a 
month and are doing it while carrying on 
their other business, according to Col. E. 
C. R. Lasher, deputy chief of the Traffic 
Control division of the Army Transporta- 
tion Corps in a transportation forum broad- 
cast over station WGN on December 3. 
Others taking part were Brig. Charles B. 
Young, assistant director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation; George A. Kelly, 
vice-president of the Pullman Company 
and Hugh Siddall, chairman of the Trans- 
continental Passenger Association. 

“A year ago we were being asked to 
move about 200,000 men and their equip- 
ment a month,” said Col. Lasher. ‘“To- 
day it’s about two million a month. Don’t 
forget either that when a soldier moves, all 
his equipment has to go with him so that 
he can dress himself, eat, drill, and if 
necessary, fight at a moment’s notice.” 

He said that about 15 per cent of the 








day coaches and half of the sleeping cars 
are being used to transport some 50,000 
troops daily. 

Mr. Kelly said the job of moving 7 mil- 
lion American soldiers in sleeping cars 
this year is equivalent to moving every 
inhabitant in Texas and Arizona to some 
point 1,500 miles away. He said Pull- 
man loads a sleeping car with troops on 
an average of every 2 minutes and 48 
seconds. 

Mr. Siddall said nation-wide gasoline 
rationing will impose a heavy civilian de- 
mand on the railroads at a time when 
they already are handling a record civilian 
and military business. 

‘During the coming holidays the rail- 
roads would like to give preference to of- 
ficial troop movements, to military per- 
sonnel going home for Christmas and re- 
turning to camp, to families visiting in 
camp, and to civilians on war business,” 
he said. “So we asked the general public 
to think twice and maybe three times be- 
fore making plans for pleasure trips during 
the period December 12 to January 12.” 


A Little Less Paper Work 


The War Production Board in an order 
dated December 5 exempted construction 
of railroad tracks from the provisions of 
Conservation Order L-41 which controls 
most types of civilian construction. The 
exemption was made because applications 
for laying tracks are already being handled 
by WPB’s Transportation Equipment Di- 
vision; but L-41 still covers buildings, tun- 
nels, overpasses, underpasses, and bridges. 

The WPB announcement stated that the 
exemption of track construction will elim- 
inate “unnecessary paper work,” in which 
connection the action was received in rail- 
road circles as a step in the right direc- 
tion. It was pointed out that despite the 
fact that rail and fastenings have been con- 
trolled under allocations orders, it has here- 
tofore been necessary to clear track proj- 
ects under L-41 also. 


Taylor Wants Waterways Used To 
Relieve Railroads 

“Railroad performance under war con- 
ditions has been remarkable and amply 
demonstrates—if any proof is necessary— 
that the railways are still the backbone of 
our transportation system,” said Wayne 
Chatfield-Taylor, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, in an address before the Norfolk 
(Va.) Association of Gommerce on De- 
cember 8. “Regardless of what national 
policy may be worked out,” he continued, 
“and what eventual relationship between 
competitive forms of transportation may 
be established in the future, every existing 
form of transportation must be fully util- 
ized in this emergency.” 

The speaker stressed his belief that the 
inland waterway system could be used 
more extensively than it has been. How 
much longer the railroads will be able 
to continue at their present pace, he said, 
“is a matter of conjecture, especially in 
face of their inability to obtain additional 
equipment other than locomotives and some 
replacements of other equipment. Possible 
future curtailment of intercity trucking 
service would place a further burden on 
the railroads. Although there is no short- 
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age of trucking equipment at present, the 
supply of new vehicles is fast dwindling 
and it already is becoming difficult to ob- 
tain parts for vehicles now in operation. 
“Although difficult to measure in the 
light of recent performance, there is a 
jimit to the carrying capacity of the rail- 
roads,” he continued. “It hardly seems 
the part of wisdom to stretch this capacity 
to the breaking point while other forms of 
transport are not fully employed. 
While inland. waterway traffic has increased 
during recent years, barge lines are still 
able to accommodate substantial additional 
tonnage. Inland shippers who formerly 
routed their traffic by water, and others 
who find it feasible to do so, should util- 
ize this media of transport, thereby per- 
mitting the railroads to transfer vital roll- 
ing stock to areas not served by water 
lines.” 


ODT’s ‘*Don’t Travel’? Campaign 
Cuts Holiday Traffic 


First reports on passenger travel over 
the Thanksgiving holiday week-end to 
reach the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion indicate that the “don’t travel” cam- 
paign of that office is receiving wide pub- 
lic support, according to an ODT 
announcement of December 5. 

“It is apparent,’ ODT Director East- 
man stated, “that many persons gave up 
trips they normally would have made over 
the Thanksgiving week-end. As Christ- 
mas and New Year’s approach, the urgent 
necessity of continued and wider public re- 
sponse to the ‘don’t travel’ campaign must 
be emphasized. 

“Persons contemplating pleasure trips at 
Christmas and New Year’s should recon- 
sider their plans,” Mr. Eastman continued. 
“Christmas and New Year’s fall this year 
on Friday. The temptation -will thus be 
stronger than ever to spend one or both of 
these holidays and the week-end with fam- 
ily or friends in other cities. But travel is 
always heaviest at week-ends. This year, 
when equipment is not available to run the 
usual number of extra sections, railroads 
and bus lines may find it impossible to 
handle all passengers if the regular week- 
end traffic is supplemented by large num- 
bers of holiday travelers.” 

Railway passenger agents reported that 
Thanksgiving traffic in the East and Mid- 
dle West, although heavy, was less than 
the railroads expected, the ODT statement 
indicates, though comparative figures were 
not given out. Bus lines reported that 
travel dropped considerably from the La- 
bor Day holiday level of this year, though 
a number of points indicated some increase 
over the 1941 Thanksgiving period. 


ODT Orders Changes in Passenger 
Train Operations 


Special orders of the Office of Defense 
Transportation affecting passenger opera- 
tions on three widely separated railroads 
were issued December 3. Special Order 
ODT R-1 requires the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy to discontinue operation of its 
trains No. 41 and 44 between Edgemont, 
S. D., and Billings, Mont., and so effect a 
saving of 730 train miles daily. Equipment 
released by this order includes three loco- 
Motives, four baggage cars, one combina- 
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tion car, two coaches, three diner-lounge 
cars, and two Pullmans, the ODT an- 
nouncement states. 

The suspension of these trains became 
effective December 10. At the same time 
the railroad was authorized by Supple- 
mentary Order ODT 2-5 to substitute bus 
service, to be operated by its subsidiary, 
the Burlington Transportation Company, 
for the suspended trains. The result will 
be that the territory will be served by onc 
train and two buses in each direction daily, 
instead of by one bus and two trains. No 
new equipment -will be required, and the 
total 
daily, the announcement points out. 

By Special Order ODT R-2 the South- 
ern is required to discontinue operation of 
its trains No. 1 and 2 between New AI- 
bany, Ind., and Princeton, a distance oi 
106 miles. While only one locomotive and 
one combination car are released by this 
order for other service, it is stated that 
freight movement over the line will be ex- 
pedited by suspension of these trains. 

A joint operation by the International- 
Great Northern (Missouri Pacific subsidi- 
ary) and the Texas & New Orleans 
(Southern Pacific system) was ordered to 
become effective December 5 in Special 
Order ODT R-3. These roads are re- 
quired to establish a daily shuttle train to 
operate between Houston, Tex., and a 
shipbuilding plant near Deepwater, about 
12.5 miles. An ODT statement indicated 
that accommodations must be sufficient to 
meet the requirements of employees of the 
plant. It was pointed ovt that no permit 
under General Order ODT No. 24 is re- 
quired for this operation, as it results from 
arrangements made by a _ government 
agency. 


Banks Find ODT a Scie and 
Reasonable Regulator 


The usual difficulties encountered in con- 
nection with the framing and enforcement 
of administrative orders have been greatly 
minimized in the case of Office of De- 
fense Transportation orders by such fac- 
tors as the “caution and reasonableness of 
administration and administrators,” ac- 
cording to Talcott M. Banks, Jr., general 
counsel of the Transportation Board of 
Investigation and Research, who discussed 
“Legal Problems of War Transportation” 
in a December 8 address before the Re- 
gional War Meeting of the American Bar 
Association at New York. Other favor- 
able factors, he said, have been the “gen- 
eral recognition of the necessity” for such 
orders as ODT has issued, the “long ex- 
perience in governmental regulation,’ and 
“high degree of organization among the 
carriers, particularly in the case of the 
railroads.” 

Speaking as “an observer rather than a 
participant” in the wartime transportation 
set-up, Mr. Banks contrasted the govern- 
ment’s World War I policy of government 
operation with present arrangements, 
based, as he put it, on the principle that 
“the most effective transportation system 
for war can be created by taking full ad- 
vantage of the knowledge, resourcefulness 
and patriotism of individual owners. He 
suggested that this may seem paradoxical, 
“in its setting of these recent years so 
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marked by governmental expansion in the 
field of private business,” but he added 
that “if so, it is a paradox of very hope- 
ful significance, for if this theory works 
successfully, there can be no better tribute 
to individual responsibility.” 

Mr. Banks then outlined briefly the 
“great difficulties” in the transportation 
situation, and proceeded to tell how ODT 
has gone about its job, functioning under 
an order which “is pointed more to secur- 
ing results by cooperation than to compell- 
ing obedience by measures of enforce- 
ment.” ODT, he said, got started “aus- 
piciously” when Joseph B. Eastman was 
chosen as director. Mr. Eastman’s con- 
duct “of this difficult office has been marked 
by a wise and practical caution, an absence 
of reorganizations, and devotion to the 
task in hand.” 

“ODT,” Mr. Banks went on, “is not 
an agency of the Roman candle type, put- 
ting forth at quick intervals new orders 
which draw attention momentarily, then 
fade, or settle sizzling on some member 
of the audience. In virtually a year of 
operation, the Office has issued 25 general 
orders and a slightly larger number of spe- 
cial orders, dealing with particular situa- 
tions in specific terms.” 

Listing points in the wartime transpor- 
tation controls of special interest to law- 
yers, Mr. Banks told how carriers have 
been protected from the anti-trust laws 
where they cooperate with ODT on co- 
ordinating arrangements. He suggested 
that before the emergency is over there 
will be a careful appraisal of the economic 
value and possible peacetime application 
of such expedients. In other words, “there 
may be a new conception of competition 
and new treatment of the laws which 
within their special limits purport to make 
it mandatory.” 


Oil Shipments Up; Ickes Becomes 
Petroleum Administrator 


Tank car shipments of petroleum and 
petroleum products into the East-Coast 
area during the week ended November 28 
averaged 778,852 barrels per day, an in- 
crease of 10,103 barrels over the previous 
week’s daily average of 768,749, according 
to Petroleum Administrator for War Har- 
old L. Ickes. Mr. Ickes, who had been 
petroleum coordinator, got the new “ad- 
ministrator” title and broader powers from 
an executive order issued by President 
Roosevelt on December 2. 

The order established the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War supplanting the for- 
mer Office of Petroleum Coordinator for 
War which was established May 28, 1941. 
A PAW press release appraised the new 
set up as one which will “centralize war 
policies and actions of the government re- 
lating to petroleum.” Among other as- 
signments, it calls upon the administrator 
to “designate the quantity and kind of pe- 
troleum to be shipped and received by those 
engaged in the petroleum industry, and 
certify such designations to the Office of 
Defense Transportation for appropriate 
action in providing the necessary transpor- 
tation.” 

Also, Mr. Ickes will “review all plans 
or proposals for the construction, extension, 
enlargement or inter-connection of petro- 
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leum pipe lines; subject to the over-all re- 
sponsibilities of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, approve such plans or pro- 
posals as are, in his judgment, necessary 
to provide adequate supplies of petroleum 
for war and other essential uses and rec- 
ommend to the War. Production Board 
programs covering the amounts and kinds 
of materials needed for such pipe lines.” 
In addition, he will “direct the physical 
operation of petroleum pipe lines to the 
extent of prescribing the quantity and kind 
of petroleum to be transported by and the 
direction of flow through such pipe lines” ; 
although there is in that connection a pro- 
viso stipulating that “nothing herein shall 
be deemed to limit the functions and au- 
thority” of ODT with respect to “the pro- 
vision of necessary additional transporta- 
tion facilities and equipment, or to coor- 
dinate and direct domestic traffic move- 
ments.” 

Among the things which nothing in the 
PAW order shall be deemed to limit “in 
any way” are “the statutory powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with re- 
spect to rates, charges, statistics, accounts, 
car service (including emergency service 
powers) or operating authority.” 

Reporting last week-end on progress be- 
ing made on the construction of the Texas- 
East Coast pipe line, Mr. Ickes said in a 
December 6 statement that “less than 50 
miles remain to be laid on the Texas-Illi- 
nois leg’; and he followed through on De- 


cember 7 to announce that “letters of in-. 


tent” had been issued to 12 contractors 
selected for the job of building the 857- 
mile eastward extension from Norris City, 


Ill., to the New York-Philadelphia area. 
Completion of this extension which will 
have terminals at Bayway-Bayonne, N. J., 
and Philadelphia, Pa., “is expected by mid- 
summer,” 

In his other role of solid fuels coordi- 
nator, Mr. Ickes announced that all-rail 
coal shipments to New England during the 
November 28 week were up 166 cars from 
the preceding week, totaling 5,947 cars or 
approximately 327,085 tons as compared 
with 5,781. cars or approximately 317,955 
tons. Aggregate 1942 shipments through 
the November 28 week, Mr. Ickes said, 
were 33% per cent ahead of those for the 
comparable 1941 period. 


C. & E. I. Scrap Grows 


Scrap metal turned in to the nation’s 
salvage markets by the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois for the period from December 7, 
1941 to November 15 of this year, amount- 
ing to 25,558,000 Ib. was equivalent to 
5,370 lb. for every one of the 4,759 men 
and women employed by the railroad. 
Despite the intensive search for scrap 
metals which has been conducted over the 
entire property during the year, the amount 
of scrap turned in during the last 45 days 
of the period showed an increase, rather 
than a decrease, when compared with the 
monthly average at any other time since 
Pearl Harbor. From December 7, 1941, to 
October 1, 1942, scrap shipments totaled 
20,460,000 Ib., or an average of about 
2,046,000 1b. a month; while in the month 
and a half following October 1, 5,098,000 
lb. was shipped, which was equivalent to 
more than 3,398,000 Ib. a month. 


Materials and Prices 


Following is a digest of orders and notices of 
interest to railroads, issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since November 29. 


Graphite—Conservation Order M-61, as amend- 
ed December 4, extends control over the distribu- 
tion and use of graphite to all kinds and grades. 
Madagascar FMke graphite was covered by the 
previous order. The amendment extends control 
to a lower grade than was previously covered and 
brings into control all graphite, imported and 
domestic, which will stand on a number 50 mesh 
screen. Beginning immediately, no person may 
process any graphite except with specific au- 
thorization by WPB; and no person, except a 
jobber, may deliver or accept delivery of any 
crucible or any other product containing strategic 
graphite without specific authorization. Prefer- 
ence ratings will hereafter have no bearing on 
delivery of crucibles containing strategic graphite. 


Motors—General: Conservation Order L-221, effec- 
tive December 10, requires purchasers of electric 
motors to show that the horse power of the motor 
appiied for is no greater than that required to 
do the job. As a means of stopping the practice 
of over-motoring, the order applies measurements 
by which the actual power requirements may be 
related to the horse power of the motor applied 
for by the purchaser. The order also prohibits the 
delivery or acceptance of motors, unless they com- 
ply with certain standard specifications and are 
of the simplest practicable mechanical and elec- 
trical design. It also requires the purchaser to 
certify why he must have a motor of a special 
type, and restricts the use of special types to 
the conditions and the purposes for which they 
are required. Applicants for motors and gen- 
erators must certify that every reasonable effort 
has been made to adapt id’e motors or generators 
in possession, to obtain used ones for this pur- 
pose, and to repair or recondition existing equip- 
ment. Where used equipment cannot be secured 
within a reasonable time by the applicants, needs 
are to be made known to WPB’s Surplus Used 
Equipment Branch. 
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Paper—Conservation Order M-241, as amended 
November 30, permits producers of paper and 
paperboard to carry forward their quota from a 
previous month or borrow from a future month 
to the extent of 15 per cent in each case. The 
order previously required that production of paper 
or paperboard in any month be limited to the 
average monthly production during a base period 
of six months ending September 30, 1942. In 
no event may the production of any mill during 
any calendar quarter after January 1, 1943, ex- 
ceed three times the average monthly production 
during the basic six months’ period. 


Railroad construction—Conservation Order L-41, 
as amended December 5, controlling most types 
of civilian construction, excepts construction of 
railroad tracks from the provisions of the order, 
but not buildings, tunnels, overpasses, underpasses 
or bridges. 

Applications for the laying of trackage al- 
ready are handled by the Transportation Equip- 
ment division and the change was made to elim- 
inate unnecessary paper work required by the 
Bureau of Construction, which administers L-41. 
As amended, the order prescribes that no person 
shall begin construction or order, purchase, accept 
delivery of, withdraw from inventory or in any 
other manner secure or use material or construc- 
tion plant in order to begin construction, unless 
the construction is to be the property of the Army 
or Navy of the United States, the United States 
Maritime Commission, the Panama Canal, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Coast Guard, the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority or the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development; or consists 
of any building, structure or project which is 
used directly in the discovery, development or 
depletion of mineral deposits; or the construction 
is of a type subject to the provisions of any 
order in the M-68 series relating to the produc- 
tion and distribution of petroleum; or the con- 
struction is of rai‘road tracks, together with the 
necessary appurtenances thereto, but not includ- 
ing buildings, tunnels, overpasses, underpasses 
or bridges. 
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Stainless steel—Order M-126, as amended No. 
vember 30, permits the use of stainless steel in 
several products needed by the armed forces, 
but makes no revisions in the restrictions on the 
uses for railroads. All items subject to the order 
are listed, with the dates beyond which manufac. 
ture and assembling was discontinued. 


Prices 


Asphalt tile—Maximum Price Regulation 276, 
effective December 5, establishes dollars-and-cents 
maximum prices for manufacturers’ sales of 
asphalt tile. The prices are substantially the same 
as those prevailing in October, 1941. Sales of 
the tile had been covered by the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation and by Maximum Price 
Regulation 188. 


Pig iron—Amendment No. 3 to Revised Price 
Schedule No. 10, effective December 4, estab. 
lishes a maximum basing point price of $24 per 
gross ‘ton for basic pig iron at Duluth, Minn, 
The price is 50 cents per ton below the estab. 
lished basing point base price of $24.50 for 
No. 2 foundry pig iron at Duluth, and thus 
bears the customary relationship to the foundry 
iron price. The price was petitioned for by the 
American Steel and Wire Co. of New Jersey, a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Corp., 
which moved a blast furnace from Joliet, Ill., to 
Duluth, and is operating it as a lessee of the 
Defense Plant Corp. The blast furnace at Duluth 
is expected to produce foundry and malleable 
grades of pig iron, and may also make basic 
pig iron if directed by WPB. Duluth was already 
a basing point for No. 2 foundry and malle- 
able grades. 


Plywood—Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 13 (Douglas fir plywood), effective December 
5, extends the scope of the maximum price regu- 
lation covering Douglas fir plywood to the whole- 
sale and retail leve’s, and brings price regulation 
for the plywood in line with the provisions of a 
WPB limitation order and simplifies and clarifies 
former provisions of the original Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 13 by rewording and rearrange. 
ment. For plywood distribution plants, the ceil- 
ing prices are composed of the basic f. o. b. mill 
price, plus transportation from the mill to the 
distribution p‘ant, plus a markup of 20 per cent 
on sales of $200 or more and of 25 per cent on 
sales of less than $200. Ceilings for other dis- 
tribution warehouses and yards are computed in 
the same manner, except that the maximum per- 
missible markup is 33 per cent instead of 20 and 
25. No changes are made in the basic mill ship- 
ment prices, but certain alterations and additions 
are made to the shipment provisions. A definition 
of direct mill shipments includes the interpreta- 
tion that a sale of plywood by a distribution 
yard or warehouse, which does not have the ply- 
wood in stock at the time of sale and acquires 
it from a mill, is a direct mil! sale. Dollars- 
and-cents additions to maximum prices are pro- 
vided for long lengths and wide widths now per- 
mitted in certain grades of plywoods under Limita- 
tion Order L-150, as amended October 8. These 
additions maintain the usual price differentials 
of the industry, thus preserving the normal re- 
lationship of selling prices. The revised regula- 
tion also sets up a method for pricing plywood 
rejected in the standard grading or cut back in 
odd sizes from rejected panels. 


Scrap—Amendment No. 9 to Revised Price 
Schedule No. 4 (iron and stee? scrap), effective 
December 1, permits sellers of iron and _ steel 
scrap to pass on to consumers the 3 per cent 
property transportation tax imposed under the 
1942 revenue act, and makes other adjustments 
in transportation charges with respect to scrap 
originating from railroads operating in a basing 
point. The scrap is at its point of delivery to 
the consumer when it has arrived for unloading 
at the plant of the consumer. Transportation 
charges mean the established charges for trans- 
porting the scrap to the point of delivery by the 
mode of transportation employed, and shall in- 
clude any tax imposed upon the transportation 
charges from shipping point to point of delivery 
and any increase in transportation charges re 
sulting from a rise in rates which became effec- 
tive after March 14, 1942. Where specific 
amounts of aliowable transportation charges are 
mentioned, there may be superadded 6 per cent 
of such allowable charge and the amount of the 
tax on such charge.. In no case shall the max! 
mum delivered price include any charge or cost 
incurred in unloading the scrap at the point of 
delivery or in subsequent handling. 
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STEAM POWER 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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IS STILL SUPREME 





OF CHICAGO AND DETROIT 


Flowing into various assembly 
plants on an exacting schedule are 
thousands of parts and sub-assemb- 
lies made in scores of cities. 


Keeping this production stream 
moving on schedule is the war-time 
task of the American Railroads. 


The steady out-pouring of finished 
planes, tanks, guns and ships is 
visual evidence of the railroads’ 
effectiveness in supplying adequate 
transportation. 





The movement of freight between 
the vital production cities of Chi- 
cago and Detroit has placed an un- 
usual demand upon the Pere 
Marquette Railroad. Modern steam 
power is essential to this operation 
and Lima-built locomotives of the 
2-8-4 type shown above are doing 
an outstanding job of “keeping ’em 
rolling”. 


Steam is still supreme for fast, 
economical transportation. 
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I.C.C. Bureau Ups 


Estimate of ’42 N.O.L. 


Now says it may be $1,552 
millions with net income 
reaching a billion 


Increasing the estimate made a month 
ago, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics now calculates that net railway 
operating income for 1942 may reach 
$1,552,000,000, and it thinks it “not im- 
probable that the net income, after inter- 
est, rentals, and all taxes, including income 
taxes, will exceed one billion dollars.” 
These estimates are given in the December 
issue of the Bureau’s Monthly Comment on 
Transportation Statistics, the November 
issue having estimated the 1942 net rail- 
way operating income at 1.4 billion dollars, 
as noted in the Railway Age of November 
14, page 796. 

The latter had assumed that fourth-quar- 
ter expenses would reflect the same in- 
creases over the comparable 1941 months 
as had September’s; but the upward revi- 
sion came from recognition of the fact that 
such percentage increases over the previ- 
ous year were lowered with October, be- 
cause the present wage scale “was substan- 
tially reflected for the first time in October, 
1941.” 

The Bureau points out also that a net 
railway operating income of $1,552,000,000 
would be 7.76 per cent “on an assumed 
value of 20 billions of dollars.” It warns, 
however, that its estimate “is obviously 
subject to some error,” adding that it 
makes “no allowance for any possible un- 
dermaintenance represented in expenses as 
reported.” 

Supporting its prediction that 1942’s net 
income may exceed a billion dollars, the 
Bureau has this to say: “For the first 
nine months of this year the net income 
as reported was $571,971,991. For Oc- 
tober this item has not been reported but 
may be estimated at $135,000,000 . . . mak- 
ing the 10 months’ net income about $707,- 
000,000. One method of raising this to a 
calendar year’s total is to increase the net 
income for November and December, 1941, 
by the same percentage that the October 
net income increased, which was 152 per 
cent, and adding the result to the above 
10 months’ total. This gives $920,700,000. 
Another method is to add to the 10 months’ 
net income ($707,000,000) an allowance 
for the last two months obtained by noting 
the difference between the 10 months’ net 
railway operating income ($1,160 millions) 
and the net railway operating income for 
the calendar year 1942 as estimated in an 
earlier paragraph ($1,552 millions). This 
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method gives $1,099,000,000. An average 
of the two estimates is $1,009,800,000.” 

Meanwhile, the gross for the 12 months 
ended October 31 totaled $7,009,695,661, 
and the net railway operating income $1,- 
309,437,887. For October, the gross was 
up 44 per cent from the previous year, re- 
flecting increases of 33.5 per cent in 
freight revenue and 156.5 per cent in pas- 
senger revenue. As the Bureau points out, 
the freight revenue’s percentage increase 
over 1941 remains “nearly stable’ from 
month to month, but the percentage in- 
crease in passenger revenues keeps rising. 
For September it was 141.2 per cent. 

October’s operating ratio was 55.9 as 
compared with 69.8 in October, 1941; the 
10 months’ ratio 62 as compared with 
67.5. 

It is pointed out that the 10 months op- 
erating expenses include depreciation 
charges amounting to $207,256,627, and 
charges for the amortization of defense 
projects to the extent of $65,707,761. Also, 
allowances for deferred maintenance of $1,- 
779,355, “but this account has been used 
to only a limited extent.” 

That there have been wide differences in 
the revénue: trends of the several districts 
is indicated :by one of the statement’s 
tables. The 10 months increase in freight 
revenue, as compared with 1941, has 
ranged from 41.6 per cent in the Southern 
region to 6.3 per cent in the Pocahontas 
region. The Pocahontas region’s net rail- 
way operating income for the 10 months 
was down 20.7 per cent, while that of the 
Western district was up 61.8 per cent. 
Railway tax accruals for the 10 months 
totaled $1,001,328,058, including $633,741,- 
997 of federal income, surtax and excess 
profits taxes. “Various railways,” the 
Bureau _ says, “reported substantially 
smaller income tax aceruals for October 
than for September, indicating a correc- 
tion of previous over-accruals.” It antici- 
pates that further adjustments “are likely 
to be made in the returns for the next 
two months.” 


Strike on National of Mexico 
Averted 

A strike on the National Railways of 
Mexico which was called for November 21 
and which was postponed, has been called 
off as a result of an agreement between 
the railway and its workers. Under the 
settlement, the company agrees to increase 
salaries 10 per cent, effective August 1, 
1942. Other demands will be studied by a 
mixed commission and the matters which 
cannot be settled by it will be handled 
by the Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion, the conductors’ contract must be taken 
up within 30 days, the enginemen and fire- 
men’s contract must be terminated within 
90 days, and the company will pay salaries 
every 15 days instead of every 10 days. 





OPA Seeks General 
Reduction In Rates 


Ex Parte 148 spring increases 
called an unnecessary 
burden on nation 


Making a direct attack on railroad rates 
established as a result of the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Ex Parte 148, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson on December 4 filed with the 
commission a petition to reopen the pro- 
ceedings in that case and discontinue the 
increases in freight and passenger rates put 
into effect in the early part of this year. 
The petition was filed on behalf of the 
Office of Price Administration and also of 
James F. Byrnes, director of economic 
stabilization, and follows a number of OPA 
efforts to stop specific rate increases since 
the general increases became effective. 

Present freight rates were established 
March 18 of this year, while increased pas- 
senger fares went into effect February 10. 
As reported in Railway Age of March 7, 
page 484, the changes in freight rates and 
charges authorized by the commission 
amounted to an increase of six per cent on 
many commodities and of three per cent on 
certain “basic or raw” materials, including 
sand, gravel, slag, and agricultural prod- 
ucts, including live stock, although speciul 
provisions limited the increase on coa! and 
coke to a range of three to six cents per 
ton. No increase was allowed on iron ore. 
The increase in passenger fares amounted 
to ten per cent. 

The OPA petition calls for action by 
the commission to reconsider and discon- 
tinue these increases on two grounds: (a) 
They yield “unreasonably high net earn- 
ings” to the railroads, and (b) they “are 
incompatible with the principle underlying 
the national economic program.” 

Mr. Henderson’s petition points out that 
the commission, in authorizing the in- 
creases, announced that it would hold the 
record in the case open to consider read- 
justments or corrections if circumstances 
should develop to warrant them. When 
the railroads sought I. C. C. authority to 
increase rates, an OPA statement adds, 
they made it clear that “their proposal was 
not intended to improve their profit posi- 
tion.” They were “well satisfied,” it says, 
with the 1941 record of earnings, and sought 
the increases only to meet increased costs 
resulting from the wage increases of De- 
cember, 1941, and increased costs of mate- 
rials and equipment. 

“At that time,” the OPA statement con- 
tinues, “no one could anticipate the great 
increase in net railroad revenues which 
have come about because of business ex- 
pansion, the stabilization of prices affecting 
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railroad costs, and the economies that have 
been achieved through compliance with the 
orders of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation.” In another place it asserts that 
“even had the increases successfully sought 
by the railroads not been granted, net rail- 
way operating income for the first nine 
months of this year would have been ap- 
proximately 42.4 per cent above the corre- 
sponding period of 1941 when lower rates 
were in effect.” i 

Though the Office of Price Administra- 
tion was set up in April, 1941, it took no 
part in the proceedings leading to the gen- 
eral wage increases ordered December 2 
of that year. When the railroads request- 
ed authority to increase rates to meet these 
added wage costs, the OPA was repre- 
sented at I. C. C. hearings, but took no 
position with respect to the reasonableness 
of the requests. On March 12 of this year, 
however, the first manifestation of its rap- 
idly growing concern with railroad rates 
appeared when a suspension petition was 
filed with the commission after its deci- 
sion in the case had been handed down. 
This petition was denied by the commis- 
sion March 16, and the allowed increases 
in freight rates went into effect. At that 
time the OPA sought suspension of the 
increase on certain commodities, such as 
cement, copper ore, iron and steel scrap, 
lead ore, lumber, petroleum, rubber scrap, 
and sulphur, on most of which price ceil- 
ings had been established. ne 

Since then, the OPA’s present petition 
states, the Price Administrator “has kept 
informed of the financial condition of the 
railroads and has analyzed the effects upon 
the national economy and upon the pur- 
poses of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942 of the increases authorized.” He 
did this so that “when circumstances should 
warrant such “action,” he could ask the 
commission to discontinue the increases. 

The petition points out that sacrifices 
imposed by price control must be fairly 
distributed, so that “pressures occasioned 
by the imposition of price ceilings in the 
face of rising costs” may be distributed 
where the burden will be felt least. Rates 
charges by railroads are called “importait 
and often critical elements of costs” affect- 
ing the equitable operation of price control 
measures, and the petition states that it is 
“wholly inequitable” to allow the railroads 
to share in the benefits of price control 
without also requiring them “to bear their 
share of the burden imposed by the price 
stabilization program.” 

Exhibits accompanying the OPA petition 
are said to indicate that annual “savings” 
to railroads which result from OPA price 
control activities total about $610,000,000 
in purchases of petroleum, coal, rails, and 
“tin plates.” To support this contention 
comparisons are drawn between the move- 
ment of prices on certain supplies between 
August, 1939, and October, 1942, on the 
one hand, and a corresponding period dur- 
ing World War I on the other. These 
figures are asserted to show that prices cf 
rails have been held stationary under OPA 
control, while they increased 33 per cent 
in the World War I period; petroleum has 
increased only 17 per cent, as compared 
with 75 per cent; coal has increased 15 per 
cent, as compared with 180 per cent; and 
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angle bars have not changed in price, as 
compared with an increase in the earlier 
period of 117 per cent. 

“In addition,” the petition continues, “to 
the general necessity of treating the raii- 
roads as a part of the economy subject to 
the national stabilization program, sharing 
both in its benefits and in its obligations, 
there is the pressing requirement that spe- 
cific and unavoidable cost-raising factors 
relating to transportation be offset as fully 
as possible through the reduction of trans- 
portation rates.” 

Moreover, it states, the increased freight 
rates to which objection is made “repre- 
sent a material addition to the cost of the 
war. At least half of this increased trans- 
portation cost is being borne directly or 
indirectly by the federal government. The 
government, of course, bears these in- 
creases on its own traffic. In addition it 
bears this burden with respect to traffic 
moving for the account of” contractors 
operating on cost-plus programs. 

“The pressing need for relief” urged in 
the petition is said by the OPA to pertain 
to “policies which form a component part 
of the pattern designed by this government 


for effective prosecution of the war,” and ~ 


for that reason “expedition in decision” is 
asked of the commission. A supporting 
petition was filed at the same time by the 
Department of Agriculture, in which the 
increases allowed in rates on farm prod- 
ucts are particularly assailed. This peti- 
tion asserts that the railroads have earned 
“enough revenue to more than offset their 
own professed needs” as a result of war- 
time increases in business. 

A decision of the U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia in a case in- 
volving OPA control of common carrier 
rates last week was hailed by Price Ad- 
ministrator Henderson as establishing a 
legal precedent for the application of the 
anti-inflationary provisions of the Price 
Control Act to such rates. The case in- 
volved an increase in the fare charged be- 
tween Washington, D. C., and a nearby 
suburb by a local bus company, which was 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as the result of an application 
made before the passage of the Price Con- 
trol Act, though the increase did not be- 
come effective until after its passage. The 
federal district court held that the increase, 
under the circumstances, was properly au- 
thorized, but the Court of Appeals decided 
that the bus company should have con- 
formed with the requirements of the Act, 
and the Executive Order making it effec- 
tive, that the carrier should give 30 days’ 
notice to the OPA of proposed rate in- 
creases before making them effective. The 
bus company hds announced its intention 
of appealing this decision to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Awards for Safety in 
Transportation 

The late Arthur Williams of the New 
York Edison Company, who for so many 
years headed the American Museum of 
Safety, provided in his will for a fund 
which has been used for the establishment 
of the Arthur Williams Memorial Medal. 
The initial awards of the medal were made 
for distinctive achievement in safe trans- 
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portation; one in the marine field, another 
for the airways and the third in the rail- 
road industry. The first awards were made 
at a dinner at the Metropolitan Club in 
Washington, D. C., on December 8. 

Rail transportation safety medals in du- 
plicate were awarded to W. Averell Harri- 
man and E. Roland Harriman, for continu- 
ing the inspiring leadership of two genera- 
tions in safe transportation. The presen- 
tation was made by Joseph B. Eastman, di- 
rector, Office of Defense Transportation, 
who pointed out that it was the improved 
safety records of the railroads that was 
helping them so successfully to meet the 
demands made upon them in the present 
emergency. E. H. Harriman, during his 
lifetime, went to unusual lengths to insure 
safe operation of the railroads under his 
direction. After his death, the late Mrs. 
Mary W. Harriman established the Har- 
riman Safety Award, which has been so 
instrumental in stimulating interest in safe- 
ty on the part of the railroads. At her 
death her sons, following in the footsteps 
of their parents, have continued the Har- 
riman Memorial Medals and have other- 
wise interested themselves in safe rail 
transportation. 

The marine transportation safety medal 
was awarded to Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land for his outstanding contribution to 
the conservation of human life through the 
safe construction and operation of ships. 
The presentation of the medal was made 
by John Lord O’Brian, general counsel, 
Office of Production Management. The 
medal for air transport safety was award- 
ed to the Pan-American Airways System 
for pioneer service insuring utmost safety 
in overseas flight. The presentation was 
made by L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and the award 
was received by Juan T. Trippe, president 
of the Pan-American Airways. 

Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, president of 
the Museum, acted as toastmaster. The 
award committee consisted of Frank L. 
Jones, chairman; Alfred E. Smith, Judge 
R. V. Fletcher, Howard Coonley, Julien 
H. Harvey and Lew R. Palmer. 


Illinois Commission Orders 
Terminal to Add to Service 


The Illinois Commerce Commission, on 
December 1, ordered the Illinois Terminal 
to maintain and increase its service on its 
lines between Decatur, Ill., and Danville 
and between Decatur and Bloomington, 
which lines the War Production Board had 
ordered scrapped. The railroad petitioned 
the commisson on July 9 for permission to 
discontinue service on these lines and when 
the petition was denied, the company dis- 
closed its negotiations with the War Pro- 
duction Board which requisitioned the rails 
and other materials. The commission ob- 
jected to the action taken by W. P. B., the 
order to dismantle was postponed and the 
commission directed the railroad to show 
cause why it should not improve its service. 

In its order of December 1, the commis- 
sion stated that the facilities were needed 
to transport workers to war plants, that 
the railroad’s present service could not rea- 
sonably be supplanted by bus operations 
and that great hardships would be thrust 
upon the shippers depending upon the lines 
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to be abandoned. The order also pointed 
out that rails and other material to be 
salvaged would not bring more than $700,- 
000 as scrap, while the abandonments would 
lower the capitalized value of the whole 
railroad from $33,500,000 to $29,000,000. 


Two Western Lines Reserve 
Seats for Holidays 


The Illinois Central and the Pacific lines 
of the Southern Pacific have adopted a seat 
reservation plan for the holidays. All seats 
on all Illinois Central trains will be re- 
served during the holiday period from De- 
cember 15 to January 10 and ticket sales 
will be limited to the space available. The 
plan is the same as that used to control 
week-end travel between Chicago and 
Champaign, Ill, during the 1942 football 
season. 


Sun Valley Will Close 
for War Period 


Sun Valley, the summer and winter re- 
sort operated by the Union Pacific near 
Ketchum, Idaho, will close on December 
20 for the duration of the war as a result 
of manpower, food, fuel and transportation 
shortages. The closing is being effected 
despite heavy reservations throughout the 
winter and persons holding reservations 
are being notified of the closing. Sun Val- 
ley was built in 1936 on the site of a sheep 
ranch in the Sawtooth Mountains from an 
idea conceived by W. A. Harriman, chair- 
man of the board of the Union Pacific. 


Western Lines Appoint Confer- 
ence Committee 


The Association of Western Railways 
has appointed a Conference committee to 
represent the Western lines in the handling 
of the wage increase demands of the non- 
operating employees. The committee con- 
sists of D. P. Loomis, executive director of 
the association; F. W. Green, chief operat- 
ing officer of the St. Louis Southwestern ; 
J. Y. McLean, director of labor relations 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; J. 
G. Torian, manager of personnel of the 
Southern Pacific; and L. L. White, chief 
operating officer of the Chicago & North 
Western. 


New Inquiry Bureau Head With 
. LC. C, Since 1906 


The appointment of Edgar M. Ebert to 
the position of director of the Bureau of 
Inquiry of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was announced in Railway Age of 
December 5, page 938. Mr. Ebert is a 
native of Washington, D. C., where he 
was born November 22, 1887. After at- 
tending local schools he entered the service 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
June 18, 1906, as a clerk and stenographer, 
and since that time he has been continu- 
ously in the employ of the commission. In 
1912, following his graduation from the 
National University law school, Mr. Ebert 
was admitted to the bar of the District of 
Columbia. 

At that time he was attached to the staff 
of the commission’s Bureau of Inquiry, to 
which he was transferred in 1908, shortly 
after the bureau was organized. For a 
period of 11 months in 1914 and 1915 he 
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was private secretary to Commissioner 
Hall, but then returned to the Bureau of 
Inquiry as special agent, a position which 
he occupied until 1922. He then was an 
attorney for the bureau until 1930, when 
he was appointed assistant director. This 
position he held until he received his pres- 
ent appointment as director, after having 
served under every director of the bureau 
since its creation. 


Vacations Dispute Settled 


Wayne L. Morse, who was selected to 
arbitrate the controversy, has submitted his 
report on the disputes between the ‘rail- 
roads and their non-operating employees 
with respect to the application of the vaca- 
tions-with-pay agreement which was part 
of last December’s mediation settlement of 
the general wage case. Some 20 questions 
were in issue, and they are expected to be 
settled on the basis of the Morse report. 

Mr. Morse had served as chairman of 
the five-man emergency board which re- 
ported on the wage case and later brought 
about the mediation settlement when the 
labor organizations refused to accept its 
report. He is now one of the public mem- 
bers of the National War Labor Board. 


Short Line Operating Employees 
Allowed Wage Increase 


By an order issued December 3, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board has extended to 
operating employees the provisions of its 
order of November 16, reported in Railway 
Age of November 28, page 898, thus au- 
thorizing railroads that were not parties to 
the general wage agreement of December, 
1941, to grant such employees increases 
which do not exceed the increases allowed 
under the terms of that agreement. The 
order does not require any railroad to 
grant a wage increase, it is pointed out, 
but approves any agreement made to ac- 
complish an increase so long as its terms 
do not exceed those of the general agree- 
ment. 


S. P. Affiliate Gets Additional 
Truck Certificates 


Disposing of 13 applications of the Pa- 
cific Motor Trucking Company, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 5, 
has granted that Southern Pacific affiliate 
certificates covering common-carrier truck- 
ing services over various additional routes 
between Arizona, California, Nevada, and 
Oregon. Two of the applications in- 
volved “grandfather” rights, while favor- 
able action on the others came upon show- 
ings of public convenience and necessity. 

“With the grants herein,” the commis- 
sion said, “applicant will have, with few 
gaps, an operation extending from Port- 
land southward to San Francisco, thence 
east through Reno, Nev., virtually to the 
eastern boundary of Nevada and south and 
east through Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Yuma, Phoenix, and Tucson, Ariz., to El 
Paso, Texas. Thus the total operation has 
evolved since 1938 and 1939 from a group 
of small disconnected operations, most of 
them limited to a single state, to a group of 
much larger operations, some of them ex- 
tending through several states.” 

With respect to conditions designed to 
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insure that the operations remain auxiliary 
to S. P. rail service, the commission im- 
posed the so-called key-point restrictions in 
specific instances “wherever they appear 
appropriate and practical, viewing the pro- 
posed operation and connecting operations 
as a whole.” The key-point restrictions 
prohibit the handling of shipments by mo- 
tor vehicle between specified points where 
train services are considered adequate ; they 
have recently been imposed by the commis- 
sion instead of the more restrictive prior- 
or-subsequent-haul condition which was for- 
merly imposed to provide that shipments 
handled by highway must be moving on 
through bills of lading and involve a prior 
or subsequent haul by rail. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended December 5 totaled 759,621 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on December 10. This 
was an increase of 16,088 cars, or 2.2 per 
cent, Over the previous week, which in- 
cluded the Thanksgiving holiday, a de- 
crease of 73,754 cars, or 8.9 per cent, be- 
low the corresponding week last year, but 
an increase of 21,108 cars, or 2.9 per cent, 
over the comparable 1940 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended November 28, which included the 
Thanksgiving holiday, totaled 743,533 cars 
and the summary for that week, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A. A. 
R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, November 28 


District 1942 1941 1940 
Paster: > >..5i% 135,679 181,047 157,795 
Allegheny ..... 158,758 184,246 154,667 
Pocahontas .... 50,051 57,588 48,273 
Southern ...... 113,251 123,940 107,915 
Northwestern .. 96,920 126,616 91,074 
Central Western 117,676 131,915 117,586 


Southwestern .. 71,198 





Total Western 








Districts .... 285,794 319,359 259,875 
Total All Roads 743,533 866,180 728,525 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products: ...... 39,078 40,902 33,689 
Live stock.. .. 17,133 14,647 15,739 
RSORI era; cribincb.c' bse 153,563 164,310 143,746 
WERE oni tiarcaso 13,785 13,370 12,687 
Forest products 36,421 44,447 38,521 
GIBB. oivru ah ecie-ni's 44,453 47,396 17,803 
Merchandise 1.c.1. 81,807 152,503 149,915 
Miscellaneous .. 357,293 388,605 316,425 
November 28.. 743,533 866,180 728,525 
November 21.. 836,427 799,386 733,488 
November 14.. 826,601 883,890 745,295 
November 7., 829,490 - 873,582 778,318 
October 31..... 890,469 894,745 794,797 





Cumulative Total 
48 Weeks.... 39,984,276 39,243,794 33,639,939 


Teal Joins Transport Board Staff 


Jonathan E. Teal, transportation engi- 
neer of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has joined 
the staff of the Transportation Board of 
Investigation and Research, where he 1s 
serving as principal transportation special- 
ist in connection with the Board’s studies 
of the relative economy and fitness of rail, 
motor, and water carriers. 

Mr. Teal entered railroad service in the 
engineering department of the Baltimore & 
Ohio in 1905, went with the Missouri Pa- 
cific in 1909 and returned to the B. & 0. 
in 1911 te remain until 1923, when he went 
with the C. & O. as special engineer 0” 
the staff of the vice-president in charge of 
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operation. He has been transportation en- 
gineer since 1934. Active in the American 
Railway Engineering Association, Mr. Teal 
has served as chairman of its committee 
on economics of railway operation, vice- 
chairman of the special committee on com- 
plete roadway and track structure, and vice- 
chairman of the committee on economics of 
railway location. He has also been a mem- 
ber of the committee on standardization. 


I. C. C. Approves More Contracts 
for Temperature Control Services 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved 15 additional contracts cover- 
ing protective services, i. e., temperature 
control services for the protection of per- 
ishable freight against heat or cold. The 
action came in a supplemental report in the 
Ex Parte No. 137 proceeding which was 
instituted after the Transportation Act of 
1940 gave the commission jurisdiction over 
the matter. 

Commissioner Johnson, dissenting in 
part, took the same position that he has in 
the prior reports, objecting to the approval 
of contracts between non-proprietary rail- 
roads and the Fruit Growers Express Com- 
pany which carry prices 10 per cent high- 
cr than those assessed against proprietary 
roads. Thirteen of the 15 contracts ap- 
proved by the majority were of that na- 
ture, Mr. Johnson noted. 


Railroad Enthusiasts 


The New York Division of the Railroad 
Enthusiasts, Inc., held its third annual din- 
ner in the main dining room of the New 
York Advertising Club on the evening of 
December 5. Edward A. Hansen (trip 
chairman when trips were to be had) was 
the toastmaster. B. S. Voorhees, assistarit 
vice-president, improvements and develop- 
ments, New York Central System, was the 
guest speaker. He pointed out that the 
railroads are alert to post-war problems 
and are studying them from all angles. 

Roy V. Wright, managing editor, Rail- 
way Age, will be the speaker at the next 
reguiar meeting of the New York Divi- 
sion on December 18, in Room 2728, Grand 
Central Terminal Building. He will dis- 
cuss Railroad Mechanical Department 
Bosses. Officers for 1943 will be inducted 
into office as follows: William S. Webber, 
chairman; John A. Knauff, vice-chairman; 
John C. Blom, secretary, and Miss Leigh 
Coriell, treasurer. 


Representation of Employees 


The National Mediation Board has cer- 
tified results of two recent elections on the 
Pennsylvania where the American Train 
Dispatchers Association won the right to 
represent power directors (including as- 
sistant power directors and extra power di- 
rectors), load dispatchers, movement di- 
rectors, assistant movement directors, and 
powermen. 

On the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen retained the right to represent lo- 
comotive engineers in the face of a chal- 
lenge from the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; while on the Norfolk & Ports- 
mouth Belt the Engineers were similarly 
in the face of a challenge from the Fire- 
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men. Maintenance of way employees of 
the Texas Electric have chosen the Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 


On the Buffalo Creek & Gauley, four 


elections were held recently. The United 
Mine Workers of America won the right 
to represent locomotive firemen, hostlers, 
and hostler helpers; while the Employees 
League of the Buffalo Creek and Gauley 
Railroad Company won two elections, es- 
tablishing its right to represent road brake- 
men, baggagemen, and flagmen, and main- 
tenance of way employees. Balloting among 
the shop crafts resulted in certification of 
the United Mine Workers as representa- 
tive of the blacksmiths, their helpers, and 
apprentices; while the carmen, their help- 
ers, and apprentices chose the Employees 
League. The board was unable to make 
a certification for machinists, their helpers, 
and apprentices, since no contestant re- 
ceived a majority of the votes. 


Southern Livestock Rates 


Petitions of railroads and others seeking 
reopening, reconsideration, and further 
hearing in the I. & S. No. 4779 proceeding 
involving rates’on livestock to and from 
the South have been denied by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, except the 
petition of Southrn railroads “in so far as 
it requests reopening so that arbitraries 
over and above the rates prescribed may 
be accorded short and weak lines within 
Southern territory.” That phase of the 
case only is reopened for further hearing. 

This. proceeding, together with various 
related cases, was the subject of a report, 
reviewed in the Railway Age of September 
5, page 381, wherein the commission has 
prescribed a new rate structure and transit 
arrangements on livestock to and from the 
South. Generally speaking, the commission 
fixed rates lower than the present bases, 
conceding among other factors a validity 
to the South’s bid for more livestock busi- 
ness so that it may utilize for pasturage 
“millions of acres formerly used to pro- 
duce cotton and tobacco, the demand for 
which has diminished.” 


R. E. A. Contracts with Star- 
Route Mail Carriers 

Railway Express Agency arrangements 
with star-route mail carriers for the trans- 
portation of express do not suffice to make 
R. E. A. a common carrier by motor ve- 
hicle under Part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, according to an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission report disposing of 
three applications for certificates covering 
highway operations in substitution for dis- 
continued train services. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the report held that R. E. A. had 
made the required showings of public con- 
venience and necessity, and the proceedings 
were held open for 90 days to permit the 
applicant to submit arrangements, other 
than the proposed contracts with the star 
route operators. 

The report by Division 5 came after 
further hearing in No. MC-66562 (Sub- 
No. 190), and it embraced also Sub-Nos. 
356 and 359. The routes involved are be- 
tween Bloomington, IIl., and Minonk; De- 
catur and Pana; Mattoon and Delavan; 
Springfield and Waggoner; and Spring- 
field and Palmyra. The commission’s ob- 





jection to the contracts with the star-route 
contractors was based on a finding that 
such arrangements would not conform to 
the rule of Dixie Ohio Exp. Co. Common 
Carrier Application, 17 M. C. C. 735, 
which provides that: where a carrier em- 
ploys vehicles of owner-operators, such 
vehicles must be operated under the car- 
rier’s direction and control and under its 
responsibility to the general public as well 
as to shippers. 


1.C.C. Asks Roads if They Are 
Heeding Advice to Cut Debts 


Railroads are being asked by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
to report on the extent to which they have 
followed during 1942 that suggestion in the 
commission’s annual report for 1941 which 
called for the application of favorable cur- 
rent earnings to the reduction of debt. This 
was revealed in a December 3 notice is- 
sued by I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel. 

The notice quoted the pertinent annual- 
report passage as follows: 

Moreover, so far as most of the railroads which 
are not in bankruptcy are concerned, it seems 
clear that it would be a mistake, in the present 
tide of apparently revived earning power, to 
ignore the fact that they have a very heavy 
burden of debt and that it may be a crippling 
burden in the future, if earnings shoud radically 
decline We have noted with approval that many 
of the managements are avoiding this mistake 
and are using the favorable earnings of the 
present, in one way or another, to reduce fixed 
charges as rapidly as practicable. While stock- 
holders may on first thought be disposed to 
object to such a policy, it is the stockholders who 
will suffer most in the event of future insolvency. 
They -will, we believe, be shortsighted if, by in- 
sistence on immediate dividends, they jeopardize 
the continuance and possible expansion of a pro- 
gram of debt reduction. It is clearly the sane 
and sound policy to pursue 

Mr. Bartel said that the results of the 
inquiry are expected to be announced “as 


soon as is practicable.” 


Train Help Wants 30% Pay Boost 


A 30 per cent increase in all basic rates 
of pay of members of the Big Five operat- 
ing brotherhoods will be demanded of the 
railroads within the next 10 days. Decision 


‘to ask for the increase with a minimum 


money increase of $3 per day was made 
at a meeting of general chairmen at Chi- 
cago on December 8 and 9. The proposal 
will be submitted to members for approval, 
after which the demands will be made on 
each railroad. - 

The demand which will be made is the 
same as that asked last year, with the 
exception that the minimum increase has 
been raised from $1.80 to $3. Increased 
wages, it is contended, are necessitated by 
added responsibilities and hazards placed 
upon employees, excessive hours, man- 
power shortage, higher living costs and the 
inequality of railroad pay compared with 
that in other industries. 

The action of the Big Five unions fol- 
lows a similar movement several weeks 
ago by the 15 non-operating unions which 
resulted in demands for an increase of 20 
cents an hour, with a minimum of 70 cents 
and hour, and a closed shop. 

Conferences between the railroads and 
the non-operating unions, on the demand 
of the latter for a wage increase and the 
closed shop, are scheduled to begin at New 
York on December 15. 

The minimum increase of $3 a day de- 
manded by the operating unions, would in- 
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crease the pay of the 350,000 employees 
involved about $383,250,000 a year. Since 
the last increase granted operating and non- 
operating employees, the payroll of Class 
I railroads has increased 31 per cent in 
eight months. During this period, the 
first eight months of 1942, there has been 
a 13 per cent increase in employment and 
an increase in the number of hours worked, 
however, the average compensation per 
hour based on “total time paid for” of em- 
ployees of Class I steam railways, exclud- 
ing executives, officials, and staff assistants, 
increased from 73.43 cents in the first nine 
months of 1941 to 83.51 cents in the same 
period of 1942 or 13.7 per cent. This in- 
crease, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economies and Statistics, is primarily the 
result of the wage adjustments of December. 


Dickerson Collision Engineer 
Gets Jail Sentence 


Following a one-day trial, a jury in the 


Montgomery County (Md.) circuit court 
returned a verdict of guilty against Rufus 


McClelland, engineer of Baltimore & 
Ohio passenger train No. 20 which, on 
September 24, struck train No. 18 in the 
rear, throwing two derailed Pullman cars 
against a passing freight on the adjacent 
track, resulting in the death of 14 persons. 
As reported in Railway Age of November 
14, page 795, the engineer was found by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
have disregarded signals set against his 
train. He was indicted for manslaughter 
on 13 counts, one for each identified person 
killed, but actually stood trial on one count 
only. 

On December 4 the judge pronounced a 
sentence of two and one-half years in the 
state house of correction, and at the same 
time overruled a motion for a new trial. 
Veteran union leaders who were ac- 
quainted with the circumstances were un- 
able to recall any other comparable case 
in which an engineer received a jail sen- 
tence. No plans for an appeal have been 
made public as yet. 


Club Meetings 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
held a meeting in the ball room of the Ho- 
tel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., at 8 p. m. on 
December 10. Caleb R. Megee, manager, 
open car section, Car Service Division of 
the A. A. R., Washington, D. C., presented 
a paper entitled “Railroads’ Participation 
in the War.” Officers for the 1943 season 
were elected. It was announced that due 
to transportation conditions the fifty-fourth 
annual dinner of the club will be cancelled. 
An “installation of officers dinner-dance” 
will, however, be held on January 14. 

The Railway Club of Pittsburgh will 
hold its next annual meeting at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 8 p. m., on 
December 17. Charles H. Jennings, re- 
search engineer of Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., will address the 
meeting on the subject of “Arc Welding 
Developments,” to be supplemented by lan- 
tern slides. 

The Northwest Locomotive Association 
will hold its next meeting at 8 p. m., on 
December 21, at Woodruff Hall, St. Paul, 
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Minn. Franklin T. Litz, general boiler 
foreman of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, Minneapolis, Minn., will 
address the meeting on the subject of 
“Locomotive Boilers.” 


D. & H. Adjustment Board Case 
Judgments Vacated 


The United States Supreme Court on 
December 7 remanded to the district court 
the case brought before it from the lower 
courts to determine the disposition of dis- 
putes submitted to the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board but later withdrawn by 
the labor unions because they had become 
aware of the probability that the decision 
would go against them. The circumstances 
of the controversy and the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals were outlined 
in Railway Age of June 27, page 1254. 

As noted there, Royal A. Stone was 
chosen as referee to break a deadlock 
in the Adjustment Board panel, and he 
was about to announce his decisions when 
the unions withdrew their complaints. 
Thereupon the Delaware & Hudson, the 
railroad involved, filed suit to compel the 
board and the referee to complete the pro- 
ceedings and announce their decision. The 
federal district court’s ruling that it lacked 
jurisdiction was reversed by the higher 
court, and the case was before the Su- 
preme Court for its decision on this ques- 
tion. Meanwhile the referee died. For 
that reason the Supreme Court now has 
vacated the judgments and remanded thé 
case to the district court for further pro- 
ceedings, without considering the merits 
of the claims involved. 


A.R.E.A. Cancels 
Annual Meeting 


The A. R. E. A. has cancelled plans for 
its annual meeting, scheduled to be held 
at Chicago on March 16-18. This action 
was taken at a meeting of the Board of 
Direction in Chicago on December 9, and 
was prompted by a desire to cooperate with 
the Office of Defense Transportation and 
the Association of American Railroads in 
reducing travel of railway officers to the 
minimum. The reports of committees, 
practically all of which have now been com- 
pleted, will be issued to the members as 
heretofore, written discussion will be in- 
vited and the reports and discussions will 
be reviewed by the Board of Direction at 
a meeting to be held next March, follow- 
ing which recommendation for revisions of 
or additions to the Manual will be sub- 
mitted to letter ballot. The reports, dis- 
cussions and decisions on letter ballot will 
then be published in the Proceedings for 
distribution to the members as in past 
years. This action marks the first break 
in the continuity in the annual meetings of 
this association in the 42 years since its 
organization. 


Freight Tax May Be Passed on in 
Some Cases 


Exceptions to its recent determination, 
stipulating that freight rate payers gener- 
ally must absorb the tax on amounts paid 
for the transportation of goods, have been 
made by the Office of Price Administra- 
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tion to permit the tax to be passed on to 
consumers by sellers of coal and iron and 
steel scrap. With respect to jobbers, deal- 
ers, and distributors handling iron and steel 
products for resale, the tax, for purposes 
of determining the applicable minimum 
price for any commodity or service, is to 
be treated as though it were a freight rate 
increase. 

The transportation tax, which became ef- 
fective December 1, is three per cent of the 
freight charge, except in the case of coal, 
where it is four cents per net ton. De- 
fending the exception which permits the 
coal levy to be passed on, OPA stated that 
it had ruled thus because “the cost of 
transporting coal is a higher proportion of 
the total cost at destination than for most 
commodities (sometimes more than 50 per 
cent).” It added that “in view of the sea- 
sonal character of the solid fuels industry 
as well as the limited range of commodi- 
ties handled, the absorption of the tax by 
the producer or the solid fuels dealer would 
result in inequities and hardships.” The 
ruling applies to all grades of coal and 
other solid fuels; and it requires that the 
tax be stated separately in billings and 
passed on only with respect to coal on 
which it has actually been paid. 


British Railways Prepared for 
Winter 


The British railways, anticipating that 
they will be required this winter to han- 
dle a greater volume of traffic than at any 
time since the beginning of the war, have 
augmented their snow and _ice-fighting 
equipment by the addition of 400 snow plow 
units, according to an announcement by the 
British Supply Council in North America. 
These plows will be attached to the head 
ends of large locomotives, and work cars 
have been provided to haul snow-fighting 
employees and equipment. 

The electrified portions of the rail lines 
will be patroled by cars equipped with rail 
scrapers, wire brushes and sprayers of anti- 
freeze mixtures to keep conductor rails, 
signals, and switches in working orders, 
while at 1,400 locations in the London area 
alone electrical switch heaters have been 
installed ready to be turned on at the first 
sign of freezing. 


S. E. Shippers Advisory Board 
Meets 


At least five per cent more work will 
have to be got out of each unit of service- 
able railroad equipment in 1943 if the na- 
tion’s greatly increased transportation de- 
mands are to be met, M. J. Gormley, ex- 
ecutive assistant of the Association of 
American Railroads, ‘told the Southeast 
Shippers Advisory Board at its meeting in 
Birmingham, Ala., on December 10. 

This will have to be done, Mr..Gormley 
declared, even if the railroads are allotted 
the materials to build the additional freight 
cars and locomotives they will require. “In 
1942,” he said, “the average freight car 
will have done about 965 ton-miles a day. 
Next year it must do more than 1,000 ton- 
miles a day.” 

This goal can be reached, Mr. Gormley 
maintained, if shippers will put more tons 
of freight in the cars and load them 
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Across half of the continent, ‘‘Union” 
Cab Signals protect and facilitate the 
progress of every train that travels the 
main line routes shown in black on this 
map. Steamers in the west, electric loco- 
motives in the east and the new and 
modern Class Tl’s are equipped with 
the signal that rides with the crew. 





Traffic conditions ahead are constantly 
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indicated in the cab, and the engine- 
man and fireman are advised without 
delay of every change that affects the 
safe operation of their train. 

Years of experience have proved the 
great transportation value of cab signals 
on the Pennsylvania and our district 
office representatives will be glad to 
explain their advantages in detail. 


- SWISSVALE, PENNA. 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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promptly; if railroads will speed up their 
movements of cars and cut down delays en 
route; and if receivers will unload cars 
more quickly after they have reached des- 
tination. He expressed confidence that this 
greater utilization of railroad equipment 
would be accomplished.. “The railroads, 
the shippers and the receivers have proved 
in the past that there is no ceiling on 
achievement. They have demonstrated time 
and again that there is no nut so hard that 
the three of them, working together, can’t 
crack it.” 

Mr. Gormley predicted that railroad 
freight traffic in 1943 will be approximate- 
ly 12 per cent above record-breaking 1942, 
and that railroad passenger business will 
go up about 15 per cent. “If these fore- 
casts are borne out,” he added, “the rail- 
roads will be handling more than twice as 
much freight traffic and more than 2% 
times as much passenger traffic as in 1939, 
and 75 per cent more freight business and 
40 per cent more passenger traffic than in 
1918, the peak year of the last war.” 

Pointing out that the railroads have re- 
ceived approval from the WPB for the 
acquisition of new equipment “at a monthly 
rate somewhat lower than the railroads 
proposed,” Mr. Gormley went on to say 
that “further consideration of the rail- 
roads’ construction and maintenance pro- 
gram will be given by the WPB after the 
first of the year. At that time, it is to be 
hoped that more materials and equipment 
will be allowed, especially the locomotives 
which the railroads need so badly.” 

In connection with the 85 per cent in- 
crease in freight traffic moving by all agen- 
cies of transportation, Mr. Gormley said 
that “the job is being done with approxi- 
mately half a million fewer freight cars 
and about 22,000 fewer locomotives than 
the roads had in 1918, and only a few more 
freight cars and actually fewer locomotives 
than they had at the outbreak of war in 
1939.” 

“In doing this job, the railroads have 
raised their operating efficiency to the high- 
est point on record. Freight car utiliza- 
tion, as measured by the number of ton- 
miles handled per active car day, rose from 
692 in 1939 to 966 in 1942—an increase of 
two-fifths. Freight locomotive utilization, 
as measured by the number of gross ton- 
miles handled per active locomotive day, 
went up from 167,870 in 1939 to 220,851 in 
1942—an increase of nearly one-third.” 

George H. Shafer, of St. Paul, Minn., 
president of the National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards, expressed the 
opinion that “the shippers of this country 
should demand that the War Production 
Board release material for the construction 
of necessary rolling stock, and see that 
much needed supplies are furnished the 
railroads in sufficient amount to keep their 
plants in working order. A breakdown in 
our transportation system at this time 
would have far-reaching consequences. We 
cannot expect to pile an increased load 
upon the rail carriers each year and then 
deny them supplies and equipment.” 

Ray A. McCaffrey, general chairman of 
the Southeast Shippers Advisory Board, in 
his opening remarks, said that “the miracle 
of transportation performance during the 
past 12 months could not have been ac- 
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complished without shipper-carrier cooper- 
ation.” 


Ward Sues Carriers for West 
Coast Strike Losses 


A civil suit, seeking $2,026,544 damages 
from three railroads and 15 trucking and 
express companies that allegedly failed to 
provide service during a strike in 1940-41, 
was filed in the U. S. District Court at 
Oakland, Cal., by Montgomery Ward & 
Co. on December 3. Named as joint de- 
fendants are the Western Pacific; the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the South- 
ern Pacific; Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
and 15 trucking and local express services 
operating in the Oakland area. 

The strike was called by A. F. of L. 
locals of teamsters, warehousemen and 
clerks in December, 1940, and lasted until 
July 26, 1941. The strike, the suit con- 
tends, was followed by a refusal of the 
Western Pacific to switch cars to Ward’s 
tracks or to deliver shipments and the de- 
fendant roads’ refusal to pick up shipments 
at its Oakland plant. Many shipments were 
also held up, it is alleged, “which were in 
their custody as common carriers.” Sim- 
ilar charges are made against the trucking 
companies involved and it is pointed out 
that “the conduct of the defendants during 
the general stoppage of transportation serv- 
ices to the plaintiff was concurrent.” 

“All of the defendants,” the suit points 
out, “were obligated by their published 
tariffs to perform transportation services 
as common carriers to and from Oakland, 
which services include the transport of 
property to and from, the making of store 
deliveries, and the pick-up of property at 
business establishments in the city, includ- 
ing the establishment of the plaintiff.” 


New York Central Sends Gifts to 
Employees in Armed Forces 


The New York Central System is send- 
ing 11,200 Christmas gift packages to an 
equal number of its employees now serv- 
ing in the armed forces, including those 
training at home and those fighting at the 
fronts from Africa to the Solomons. Early 
in November, 1,200 packages were sent to 
those employees who are serving abroad 
and now 10,000 more are being dispatched 
to Army and Marine camps and Navy and 
Coast Guard stations throughout the 
United States. 

A card of Christmas greeting from F. E. 
Williamson, president, accompanies each 
package of Yuletide cheer. The card reads: 

“There are more than eleven thousand 
of you, and you are scattered over the five 
continents and on the seven seas of the 
world. You are fighting for all of us in 
the cause of democratic decency against 
the forces of aggression, intolerance and 
brutality. No matter how hard and heavy 
may be the struggle before the job is done, 
we know that you will carry on in the 
noblest of American traditions until vic- 
tory is ours. 

“The enclosed package comes to you with 
the compliments of the New York Central 
System. You are constantly in our thoughts 
and prayers, and on behalf of your fellow 
New ‘York Central workers, I extend 
cordial wishes for a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year.” 









Each package contains a carton of 200 
cigarettes, a pound of hard candy, a large 
bar of chocolate, packages of chewing gum, 
brushless shaving cream, talcum powder, 
razor blades, a tooth-brush, tooth powder, 
toilet soap, stationery and a New York 
Central pencil. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue WasasH has ordered, subject to 
approval by the War Production Board, 
two Diesel-electric switching locomotives 
of 1,000 hp. from the American Locomo- 
tive Company. 


Tue Kansas City SouTHERN has or- 
dered four Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives of 1,000 hp. for road and switch- 
ing service from the American Locomotive 
Company. 


Tue Ann Arsor has ordered, subject to 
approval by the War Production Board, 
two Diesel-electric switching locomotives of 
660 hp. from the Amerian Locomotive 
Company. 


Tue NorTHEAST OKLAHOMA has ordered 
one 80-ton Diesel-electric freight locomo- 
tive of 500 hp. for January, 1943, delivery 
from the General Electric Company. Au- 
thority to build this locomotive has been 
received from the War Production Board. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue NortTHERN Pacific is inquiring for 
250 gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 
300 flat cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue MiIssourI-KANSAS-TEXAS has or- 
dered, subject to approval by the War Pro- 
duction Board, 17 30-ft. 7-in. steel-under- 
frame caboose cars from the company’s 
own shops. 


Tue ANN Arsor has ordered, subject to 
approval by the War Production Board, 
50 33-ft. 50-ton hopper cars of composite 
wood and steel construction from the Wa- 
bash railroad company ‘shop. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PACIFIC 
has had the time extended by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission within which it is 
required to install automatic flashing light 
signals, beils and short arm gates at the 
crossings of the railroad with Main, Au- 
rora, Pearl, Chicago and LaSalle streets, 
Marseilles, until materials can be secured 
but “in no event beyond January 1, 1945.” 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GREYHOUND LINES, 
which affords co-ordinate bus service with 
the Pennsylvania, has received delivery of 
17 37-passenger, intercity type motor buses 
from the a. c. f.,. Motors Company. 
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Abandonments 





Attantic Coast Line.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its branch 
from Eutawville, S. C., to Lennard, 3.3 
miles. 


Boston & Maine.—Examiner Ralph H. 
Jewell has recommended that the Office of 
Defense Transportation certify to the War 
Production Board that the branch of this 
road from Bedford, Mass., to Concord, 
3.85 miles, is essential to war transporta- 
tion. 


CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its freight 
station facilities at Pier 80 at the foot of 
West Fortieth street, New York. While 
the applicant has been advised that the 
commission has no jurisdiction over the 
proposal, it was prompted to file the ap- 
plication because there has been no formal 
determination of the question. 


CHESAPEAKE & QOut0.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon that sec- 
tion of its Pond Fork subdivision between 
Barrett, W. Va., and Kent, 4.1 miles. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its 1.7- 
mile line extending from a point near 
Mount Hope, W. Va., to the end of track 
at a point beyond Price Hill. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to aban- 
don a portion of a branch line from Alma, 
Neb., to Huntley, 9.77 miles. 


CuIcaco GREAT WESTERN.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon 1.64 
miles of track in Winona, Minn. 


CuIcaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Pau & Pa- 
ciFic—In a proposed report in Finance 
Docket 13900 Examiner Paul C. Albus has 
recommended that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorize this road to abandon 
a = from Otis, Wis., to Doering, 16.8 
mules, 


Cuicaco, Mitwauxker, Sr. Paut & 
Paciric.—This road has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, to abandon its line from Eaton- 
ville, Wash., to a point near Elbe, approxi- 
mately 14 miles. An alternate line is to be 
acquired and operated in its place. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the application of this road for 
permission to abandon a_ branch . from 
Eland, Wis., to Rosholt, 19.9 miles, on the 
ground that there is some public need for 
the line, while the evidence “is not con- 
vincing” that continued operation will im- 
pose an undue burden on the applicant. 


Cuicaco & NortH WestTERN.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
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has denied the application of this road for 
authority to abandon its branch from Hunt- 
ing, Wis., to Big Falls, 5.46 miles, on the 
ground that traffic which the applicant says 
it has lost to competitive transportation fa- 
cilities and through light farm production 
is returning to the rails. 


FioripA East Coast.—This road has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to abandon 
its branch from San Mateo Junction, Fla., 
to San Mateo, 2.8 miles. z 


LoutstanA & ARKANSAS.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has authorized this road to abandon that 
part of a branch line between St. Francis- 
ville, La., and Paloma, 7.82 miles. 


Lourstana & ArKANSAS.— This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon its 
12.1-mile line extending from Paloma, La., 
southerly to a point “approximately 2,000 
ft. north of its switch at Maryland Tank 
Farm.” The application also seeks author- 
ity to dismantle “or otherwise dispose of” 
the line, pointing out in the latter connec- 
tion that arrangements can be made with 
the South Shore Railway Company to take 
over the line at its full scrap value. 


LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon its 
line from Shelbyville, Ky., to Bloomfield, 
27 miles. 


LouisvittE & NasuvitteE—This road 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don segments of its line near Danville, 
Tenn., to make way for a Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority project. The segments in- 
volved are (a) from a point near McKin- 
non, Tenn., to a point near Danville, 3.3 
miles; (b) from a point near Danville, 
Tenn., to a point near Faxon, 4 miles; 
and (c) from Big Sandy, Tenn., to Port- 
ers, 10.5 miles. Lines constructed on new 
locations will be constructed to replace 
these segments. 


Missourr Pactric.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road’s subsidiary, the Sugar 
Land, to abandon a line from Cabell, Tex., 
to Hickey; 11.66 miles. 


New York CEntTRAL.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized this road and the Michigan 
Central to abandon operation of, and the 
St. Joseph, South Bend & Southern to 
abandon, the line from South Bend, Ind., 
to a point near Baroda, Mich., 25.04 miles. 


New York CENTRAL.—This road and the 
Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw have been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon opera- 
tion of and to abandon, respectively, a 
branch line from Richland Junction, Mich., 
to Delton, 8.29 miles. 


New York CENtTRAL.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road and the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis to abandon 
operation of and to abandon, respectively 
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that part of a branch from a point 0.5 
mile west*of Trafalgar, Ind., to Martins- 
ville, 18.4 miles, reserving jurisdiction over 
protection of employees that may be af- 
fected. 


NortHERN Paciric.—This road has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon part 
of a branch line extending from Keystone 
Junction, N. D., to Berndt, 3.96 miles. 


Paris &~ Mr. PLeasAnt.—Examiner 
Ralph H. Jewell has recommended that the 
Office of Defense Transportation certify 
to the War Production Board that this 
road’s entire line from Paris, Tex., to Mt. 
Pleasant, 51.43 miles, is essential to war 
transportation, particularly as it handles 
600 to 900 carloads of petroleum monthly 
destined to eastern seaboard points. 


YAKIMA VALLEY.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon its line be- 
tween Yakima, Wash., and Speyers, 4.2 
miles. 


Supply Trade 





Alvin A. Borgading, assistant to the 
purchasing agent of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. since 1939, has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for that company. 
Mr. Borgading has been associated with 
a. c. f. since 1907, when as a boy he began 
work in the St. Louis, Mo., office immedi- 
ately after his graduation from St. Louis 
schools. In 1918 he was transferred to 
the New York office as buyer for the pur- 
chasing department and in 1923 he was 
appointed chief clerk of the purchasing 
department. Herbert Streader has been 
appointed assistant purchasing agent in 
charge of the material control division set 
up under the War Production Board’s con- 
trolled materials plan. 


OBITUARY — 


Elmer H. Fathauer, sales agent of the 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
in St. Louis, Mo., died in Decatur, IIl., on 
November 19. He was 47 years of age. 


Construction 





PittssurGH & West VirGINIA.—This 
railroad has awarded a contract to the 
Patterson Construction Company of Mo- 
nongahela, Pa., for grading work, at esti- 
mated cost of $15,770, in connection with 
the construction of a wye track at its 
Monessen, Pa., yard, the total cost of which 
is estimated at $25,800. 


U. S. ENGINEER Orrice, Denison, TEX- 
As.—A contract for the construction of 
railroad facilities for the Air Force station 
in Smith County, Texas, to cost $100,000, 
has been awarded to McGinnis and Grafe, 
Waco, Texas. 
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Financial 





ATCHISON, TopeKA & SANTA FE.—Puwr- 
chase of Subsidiary.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to purchase for cash at cost 
the property of the Rocky Mountain & 
Santa Fe, its wholly owned subsidiary, now 
operated under lease. ‘The corporate iden- 
tity of the Rocky Mountain & Santa Fe is 
to be maintained. 


ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE— 
Merger of Subsidiaries.—-Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to acquire by merger 
the property of 11 subsidiary companies, 
or any of them, and to liquidate the sub- 
sidiary corporations to simplify the appli- 
cant’s corporate structure. The companies 
to be merged are the Barton County & 
Santa Fe, California Southern, Corona & 
Santa Fe, Eldorado & Santa Fe, Elkhart 
& Santa Fe, Grand Canyon, Minkler 
Southern, Oklahoma Central, Salina & 
Santa Fe, Santa Fe & Los Angeles Har- 
bor, and Verde Valley. Except for direc- 
tors’ qualifying shares and 20 shares of the 
stock of the Grand Canyon the applicant 
owns all of the stock of the companies to 
be liquidated, as well as all of their bond- 
ed and open-account: indebtedness, and 
operates their property under lease. 


ATLANTIC Coast LINE.—Acquisition.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 

acquire the properties, rights, and fran- 
’ chises of the Belt Line Railway Company 
(Montgomery, Ala.). A. C. L. owns all 
of Belt’s stock and $245,000 of its mort- 
gage bonds, which latter will be surrend- 
ered for cancellation as the consideration 
for the properties. The transaction would 
be subject to the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio’s 
trackage rights under contracts which ex- 
pire June 13, 1947. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Purchase of At- 
lantic & St. Lawrence.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to acquire control of the 
Atlantic & St. Lawrence, now operated un- 
der lease, by purchase of substantially all 
of its capital stock. A hearing on the ap- 
plication is scheduled for December 15 in 
Washington, D. C. 


CENTRAL oF GerorcIA.—Decision on In- 
terest Payments Reserved—The United 
States district court at Savannah, Ga., on 
December 2 reserved decision on a petition 
of mortgage holders for payment of more 
than $3,000,000 in overdue interest on bonds 
of the Central of Georgia. Trustee for the 
railroad recommended a partial payment of 
$1,150,000 on the accumulated interest ard 
asked authorization of a $15,000,000 re- 
habilitation program to cover a period of 
five years. The court named an advisory 
committee composed of representatives of 
the first mortgage bonds, the consolidated 
bonds, the refunding and general mortgage 
bonds, the divisional bonds and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to consuit 
with the trustee on the rehabilitation pro- 
gram and on reorganization plans. (Prc- 
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vious item in Railway Age of October 31, 
page 714.) 


Cuicaco, Mimwavuxer, St. Paut & 
Paciric.—Acquisition and Operation.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to ac- 
quire without cost to it and to operate a 
line to be constructed by the city of 
Tacoma, Wash., from a point near Eaton- 
ville, Wash., to Elbe, 12.66 miles, which 
will replace a line to be abandoned in 
connection with a waterpower develop- 
ment. 


Erte—Bond Conversion—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to convert $443,000 of 
its general mortgage 414 per cent income 
bonds, series A, into not more than 4,430 
shares of its 5 per cent preferred stock, 
series B. 


LouisvitLE & NASHVILLE.—Acquisition 
and Operation.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to acquire without cost to 
it, except for certain materials, and to 
operate a line to be constructed near Dan- 
ville, Tenn., by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to replace on a new location its 
existing line in that area which will be 
flooded upon completion of a dam. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganisation. — Petitions for further 
hearings on the order of October 6 pro- 
viding a plan for the reorganization of 
this road and certain subsidiaries, and for 
modification of the terms of the plan, de- 
scribed in Railway Age of October 17, 
page 626, have been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by protective 
committees for various bond issues, for the 
preferred and common stockholders of the 
company, and for the city of Boston and 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


St. Louts-SAN FRANcisco.—Reorganiza- 
tion Eapenses—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to reimburse E. N. 
Brown, chairman of the board of directors, 
in an amount not to exceed $10,000 for ex- 
penses incurred since December 1, 1937, in 
connection with proceedings for reorgani- 
zation, but has deferred fixing a final max- 
imum amount to be paid in this connection. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


« Last Last 
Dec. 8 ‘week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 27.61 28.25 25.72 
Average price of 20 repre- 
62,75 67.03 60.01 


sentative rai‘way honds.. 
Dividends pea red 


Boston & Albany.—$2.25, payable December 31 
to holders of record November 30. 

Chicago Great Western.—5 Per Cent Preferred, 
62%4¢, cumulative, payable December 28 to hold- 
ers of record December 15. 

Elmira & Williamsport.—7 Per Cent Preferred, 
$1.60, semi-annually,-payable January 2 to holders 
of record December 20. 

Mobile & Birmingham.—4 Per Cent Preferred, 
$2.00, semi-annually, payable January 2 to holders 
of record December 1. 

New York & Hartem.—10 Per Cent Preferred, 
$2.50, semi-annually; Common, $2.50, semi-an- 
nually, both payable January 2 to holders of 
record December 15. 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago.—$1.75, quat- 
terly; 7 Per Cent Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, 
both payable January 5 to holders. of * record 
December 10. 


Railway 
Officers 





TRAFFIC 


A. L. Shine has been appointed general 
agent of the St. Louis-San Francisco at 
San Antonio, Texas, to succeed W. B. 
Simpson, who has joined the armed forces. 


J. E. Irwin, traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, has been appointed act- 
ing general agent, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, to succeed W. A. Stauffer, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
for military service. 


To deal with the complex problems in- 
volved in handling the increasing volume 
of air express, the Air Express division 
of the Railway Express Agency has an- 
nounced the creation of the post of air ex- 
press manager in each of its four opera- 
tion divisions throughout the country. The 
new appointees are Ralph W. Starkey, 
for the Eastern departments; P. H. Cum- 
mings, Central departments; M. G. Lich- 
teig, Western departments, and V. M. 
Grimsley, for the Southern departments, 
with headquarters at New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Cal., and Atlanta, Ga., re- 
spectively. 


Sherman K. Burke, assistant vice-pres- 
ident, system freight traffic, of the Soutli- 
ern Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been promoted to gen- 
eral traffic manager, with headquarters at 
Chicago, to succeed W. W. Hale, who has 
been promoted to vice-president in charge 
ef system freight traffic, as reported in the 
Railway Age of November 28. D. J. Mc- 
Ganney, freight traffic manager, Central 
district, succeeds Mr. Burke; F. C. Nel- 
son, assistant to the freight traffic man- 
ager in charge of rates and divisions, 





Sherman K. Burke 
succeeds Mr. McGanney; and L. A. Brock- 
well, assistant general freight agent, Cen- 
tral district, succeeds Mr. Nelson. 
Mr. Burke was born in San Francisco 
on May. 8, 1894, and graduated from. the 
University of California in 1917. During 


World War I he served with the Army. | 


where lie was commissioned a captain. He 
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entered railway service in 1924 with the 
Southern Pacific and since has held the 
positions of freight agent; chief clerk, in- 
dustrial department; assistant general in- 
dustrial agent; assistant to the general 
freight traffic manager ; assistant general 
ireight agent; and assistant to the vice- 
president, system freight traffic. 
Mr. McGariney entered railway service 





D. J. McGanney 


in 1911 as an office boy in the auditor's 
office of the Southern Pacific at San Fran- 
cisco and during the period to 1928 was 
file clerk, rate clerk, head clerk, chief clerk 
of the manifest bureau and statistician in 
the freight traffic department. In the lat- 
ter year he was promoted to assistant to 
the freight traffic manager, and in the fol- 
lowing year was made assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of freight traffic for 
the system. He held this position until 
July, 1934, when he was made general 
freight agent and in 1940 had his jurisdic- 
tion extended over the Northwestern Pa- 
cific. In June, 1942, he was promoted to 
freight traffic manager. 


L. T. Wilcox, general freight traffic 
manager of the Union Pacific at Omaha, 
Neb., who was granted a leave of absence 
because of illness, as reported in the Rail- 
way Age of September 12, has resumed his 
duties and A. J. Seitz, who has been act- 
ing general freight traffic manager, has re- 
sumed his position of freight traffic man- 
ager.: 


, 


OPERATING 


Margarito Ramirez, acting general 
manager of the National Railways of 
Mexico, has been made general manager 
to succeed general Enrique Estrada who 
died on November 3, as reported in the 
Railway Age of November 7. 


W. C. Hannenberg, assistant auditor 
of investment and special accounts, of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
has been appointed auditor of investment 
and joint facility accounts, succeeding J. 
P. Kiley, whose promotion to assistant to 
the general manager was announced in the 
Railway Age of December 5. 


W. T. Cummins, assistant stiperinten- 


dent of the Evansville division, of the Lou- 
isville & Nashville, has been transferred to 
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Middlesboro, Ky., succeeding N. H. Lock- 
ney, whose promotion was announced in 
the Railway Age of December 5. Mr. 
Cummins is succeeded by T. A. McDon- 
ald. 


E. R. Berg, trainmaster of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Punxsutawney, Pa., has 
been transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., suc- 
ceeding J. D. Warfield, whose promotion 
was announced in the Railway Age of Oc- 
tober 3. J. R. Frease, assistant trainmas- 
ter at Foxburg, Pa., has been promoted to 
trainmaster, succeeding Mr. Berg, and R. 
O. Burris has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Frease at Foxburg. 


J. K. Vance, freight claim agent of the 
New York Central, Big Four district, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., has re- 
tired after 53 years’ service. He entered 
the employ of the N. Y. C. on December 
1, 1889, as a telegraph operator at Harper, 
Ohio, and after serving as agent at various 
points was promoted to assistant freight 
loss and damage agent in July, 1916. In 
January, 1918, he was promoted to freight 
loss and damage agent and in August, 
1918, he was promoted to freight claim 
agent at Indianapolis. 


R. L. Sahm has been appointed train- 
master of the River division of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at Wee- 
hawken, N. J.; W. T. Armstrong has 
been appointed assistant trainmaster of the 
Syracuse division, at Syracuse, N. Y.; B. 
Daniels and J. H. Barry have been ap- 
pointed trainmasters of the Rochester divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Rochester, N. 
Y.; J. F. Nash has been appointed train- 
master, and W. J. Barnes, assistant train- 
master, of the Buffalo division, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, N. Y.;-H. J. Palmer 
has been appointed assistant trainmaster 
of the Electric, Harlem and Putnam divi- 
sions at New York, and W. A. Shea has 
been appointed assistant trainmaster of the 
Hudson and Mohawk divisions, with head- 
quarters at Albany, N. Y. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


A. V. Johnston has been appointed 
division engineer of the Hornepayne divi- 
sion of the Canadian National, with head- 
quarters at Hornepayne, Ont., succeeding 
F. C. Mattocks, transferred to the Allan- 
dale division, with headquarters at Allan- 
dale, Ont. Mr. Mattocks succeeds D. E. 
Carriere, who, in turn, has been trans- 
ferred to the St. Thomas division, with 
headquarters at St. Thomas, Ont., succeed- 
ing S. B. Wass, transferred to Toronto, 
Ont., with jurisdiction over the Toronto 
terminals. Mr. Wass succeeds L. I. 
Stone, who has been promoted to assistant 
district engineer, Northern Ontario dis- 
trict, with headquarters at North Bay, Ont. 


John Robert Caswell, assistant district 
engineer of the Canadian Pacific at To- 
ronto, Ont., was recently promoted to dis- 
trict engineer, with headquarters at North 
Bay, Ont., succeeding Samuel Bruce Mc- 
Connell, who resigned on pension after 
more than 44 years of service with the 
Canadian Pacific. Mr. Caswell was born 
on May 13, 1891, and entered railroad serv- 
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ice with the Canadian Pacific in April, 
1910, as a chainman in the engineering de- 
partment at Toronto, Ont. Later that year 
he transferred to the construction depart- 
ment of the Georgian Bay & Seaboard (Ca- 
nadian Pacific), and subsequently served 
as watchman, rodman and instrumentman, 
becoming transitman in the engineering de- 
partment at London, Ont., in April, 1914. 
He was appointed reserve engineer at Lon- 
don, in 1918, and in April, 1920, became 
division - engineer, with headquarters at 
Sudbury, Ont., transferring to Smith’s 
Falls, Ont., in July, 1924. He was ap- 
pointed acting assistant district engineer, 
operating department, at Toronto, in Au- 
gust, 1939, and assistant district engineer 
in April, 1940, in which position he was 
serving at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. McConnell was born on May 22, 
1880, and entered railway service with the 
Canadian Pacific in the summer of 1898 as 
a chainman, land survey department, with 
headquarters at Vaudreuil, Que., and Pointe 
Fortune. In the spring of 1899, he became 
transitman of the Lachine Canal branch, 
and in 1902 was appointed assistant engi- 





John Robert Caswell 


neer, engineering department, of the Lake 
Superior division. In September, 1905, he 
went to Montreal, Que., and in 1910 be- 
came assistant division engineer, engineer- 
ing department, at Montreal. He was ap- 
pointed division engineer at Lake Superior 
and North Bay in July, 1913, and in 1917 
was transferred to the Algoma district. 
In 1919, Mr. McConnell was appointed dis- 
trict engineer of the Algoma district and 
remained in that position until his recent 
retirement. 


MECHANICAL 


A. H. Rieger, road foreman of engines 
of the Quebec district of the Canadian 
National, has been transferred to the Mon- 
treal district, with headquarters at Joliette, 


Que. 


OBITUARY 


B. F. Allen, former treasurer for the 
Receivers of the Seaboard Air Line who 
was recently appointed assistant to the chief 
finance officer, died on December 4, at 
Portsmouth, Va. He was 52 years old. 
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HELP TO MEET WAR-TIME SCHEDULES 


HE railroads have accomplished their war-time job with 20,000 fewer 
locomotives and a half a million fewer freight cars than they used in 

the last war. 
In addition to other factors, high quality materials have played a big part 
in this widely acclaimed achievement. 
Wear-resisting parts made from HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN 
IRON will be found on most of the locomotives which are hauling the 
nation’s war-time traffic. 
The service built into HSGI Parts has not only measured up to all require- 
ments but it has also proven that complete applications insure the best 
results. 





HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres.& Gen. Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. Office & Works South Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Lid., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. @ 
Export Agent for Latin America: 

International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, W. Y. 


Ss = HUNT’ SPILLER 
Air Furnace _ GUN IRON 


December 12, 1942 
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FLANGEFREE RAIL 


WHEEL-FLANGE CLEAR- 
ANCE is maintained as wear 
develops. 


INCREASED ENGAGEMENT 
AREA of the head arc with the 
top of the joint-bar assures precise 


T+ Tae —_—— = i : | adjustment, equal distribution of 

















































load and lower unit pressure. 


REINFORCED where fillet cracks 
develop. TOP DEPTH provides 
30% greater area of wear than 
Standard rail, same as Headtree. 
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HEN steel is available we will turn up rolls for Flangefree Rail 





Sections and Joint Bars, Licensing Railroads to purchase direct 


from the mills as has been the practice with Headfree Rail. 
Pat’d U.S. A. and Canada 


THE THOMSON RAIL CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





December 12, 1942 
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Railway Age—December 12, 1942 
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